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GIVE 
THEM 


a wonderful 
vacation 


OR a whole term the children have been inside 

looking out. Now they are going to be outside 
looking in. And outside is where they will find 
everything they want to know about. 

All that they need now is some source to turn 
to for the meaning of what they are seeing. In 
other words, what they need are “source books’ 
that will answer all their questions and give them 
the thrilling adventure of their own discoveries. 

And the greatest of all these source books for 
children is CoMPpTON’S Pictured Encyclopedia. 

If you are planning to go away this summer, 
the children will take these wonderful encyclo- 
pedias with them and everything they see will 
have meaning. 

If they are staying at home, they can travel in 
imagination clear around the world, without leav- 
ing their own backyard. They can go on trains 
and ships to strange cities. They can climb moun- 
tains and ford rivers and ride on camels. And 
.Compton's, through its wonderful encyclopedic 
assemblage of picture and story, will give mean- 
ing to everything they do. And when vacation’ is 
over they will be eager to get back to school to 
tell all they have learned. And you will have had 
the easiest and most interesting vacation you have 
ever known. 





Pictured 


Compton's 


Encyclopedia 
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4 
{ You can do it for 

practically no cost 
if you know how 


What is there about Compton’s that makes it 
so wonderful? The first thing about Compton's is 
that it is a source book about everything that 
children want to know and is written and pic- 
tured in their own language. It is a picture-story- 
book encyclopedia. Everything absolutely accurate, 
alphabetically arranged, and get-at-able, yet every- 
thing made simple and intensely interesting. So 
that, when they see a thing and want to know 
the meaning of it, Compton’s makes it as thrilling 
in the book as it was to their own eyes. They 
become inspired to see more things and know 
more meanings. And that type of inspiration is 
the quickest source of learning in the world. 

Children who have Compton's almost always 
get better marks in school, become leaders amongst 


* their playmates, and acquire the habit of success 


in later life. 


Vacation Adventure Booklet Free! 


This coupon will bring you a big, complete, sample 
Pictured Section. With it we will send you, with- 
out any obligation, a very interesting Vacation 
Adventure Booklet, showing how thousands of 
others are using Compton's for wonderful vacations. 
Here's the coupon. Fill in and mail it now. 





F. E. Compton & Co., Dept. 12-38, Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me at once, without any obligation, Free Sample Section and Free Vaca- 
tion Adventure booklet with full information as to how and’ where I can get Compton's. 
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Please check in the ages of your children so we can send sample pages most interesting to them. 
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The Playground 
finds its Wings 














Medart Twin-Swing 


And now, MEDART presents the TWIN- to the little playground citizens; it is an 
SWING, an outstanding, unprecedented exceptional combination of play and ex- 


development in Playground Apparatus uilt with 
which opens new and unlimited play- 
ground possibilities. 


The TWIN-SWING—unique in concep- 
tion, unequaled in popularity, thoroughly 
MEDART in construction, is a decided 
step forward in playground apparatus. No 
playground, whether new, old, or yet in 
planning can afford to overlook or be with- 
out this wonderful, thrilling equipment. 


The TWIN-SWING provides new thrills 





ercising apparatus. And it is 
those features of safety, service and 
durability which have characterized 
MEDART for over half a century. 

The TWIN-SWING will add new life to 
your playground. Send for the colorful 
new catalog which illustrates and com- 
pletely describes this modern product of 
playground research, along. with many 
other superior pieces of play apparatus. 
The catalog is sent free upon request. 
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Makers of Playground Apparatus, Gymnasium 
Equipment, Steel Lockers, Steel Shelving, Steel 
Cabinets, and Junior Play line for the home. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Streets - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Who 
W rote 


The kernel of Fleeta B. Woodroffe’s advice in 
Children and Gardens (page 517) is, “Give the 
child his own garden.” Concerning herself Mrs. 
Woodroffe writes, “I am one of those whose 
happy fate it was to grow up in a garden. I have 
as a background at least four generations of 
flower-loving men and women for whom garden- 
ing was an absorbing and delightful avocation. 
When one has had a great-grandmother, as I 
have, who, when moving her family of six 
daughters to this state by stage-coach, still found 
room for a trunkful of plants from her old 
garden, it is impossible not to have the tradition 
of gardens in one’s blood. And I can truly say 
that wherever my mother has gone—flowers have 
sprung up behind her.” In her city of Des Moines, 
Mrs. Woodroffe has worked to give garden op- 
portunities to children who would otherwise lack 
them. She also served on the committee which 
organized the first course in Parent Education in 
Des Moines. Her young daughter Isoline is the 
larger child in the frontispiece of this month’s 
CHILD WELFARE. 


The concluding installment of Parent-Teacher 
Cooperation in Winnetka, Illinois (page 520), by 
Frances Brown, president of the Winnetka 
Parent-Teacher Association, and Carleton Wash- 
burne, superintendent of schools in Winnetka, 
gives a detailed account of the activities of 
the program committee, as carried out in that 
community. 


Health Education, Old and New (page 524) is 
by Ruth Strang, whose new book, “An Introduc- 
tion to Child Study,” will be reviewed in the 
Book Shelf of the July-August issue. Dr. Strang 
is professor of education in Teachers’ College, 
’ Columbia University. 


The Child’s Paradise (page 527) is a descrip- 
tion of a progressive experiment in home-building 
now being carried on at Radburn, New Jersey. 
Richard T. Ely, who has described this com- 
munity made safe for childhood, is founder and 
director of the Institute for Research in Land 
Economics and Public Utilities at Northwestern 
University. He is also a founder of the American 
Economics Association, first president of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, a 
writer, a lecturer, and the editor of numerous 
works on economics. In preparing this article Dr. 
Ely made a special visit to Radburn. The article 
is contributed by “Better Homes in America.” 


Vacation-time, instead of being dreaded, ought 
to be welcomed by parents as a period of op- 
portunity. How to make the most of this oppor- 
tunity, especially in fostering character education, 
is the theme of V’acations and Parents (page 531) 
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by Kenneth Irving Brown, professor of re- 
ligious education in Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 


The author of Fears of Childhood (page 537) 
is David Mitchell, president of the Association 
of Consulting Psychologists of the state of New 
York. Fear is not a natural condition, says Dr, 
Mitchell; yet most children early acquire an ac- 
tive set of fears, from which they suffer great 
discomfort. What are the causes? And how 
may they be avoided? Dr. Mitchell quotes some 
interesting cases that have come under his ob- 
servation. 


A mother in Newfield, News Jersey, Mrs. G. 
Vaughan Baker, has been able to put herself in 
the place of her daughters and realize what fun 
it would be for them jo create a home for them- 
selves, at least a temporary one, and eat, sleep, 
and entertain their friends in it. Under the title, 
Our Summer Project (page 540), Mrs. Baker 
gives an account of the way in which her two 
young daughters turned a shed into a livable 
summer abode and really kept house in it. Her 
report contains suggestions for other mothers 
whose daughters are going to be at home with 
them this summer. 


Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers is with us again 
this month, with an illuminating discussion of 
the problem of The Bright or Average Child 
Who Fails in School (page 543). More and more, 
educators are coming to entertain the theory that 
failures ought not to occur. Dr. Myers, as usual, 
takes the problem out of the field of theory, and 
clearly outlines a definite course of procedure 
on the part of the home. 


The attention of our readers is particularly 
directed to Edgar G. Weller’s Parent-Teacher 
Study Program (page 557), based on “Parents 
and Teachers,” edited by Martha S. Mason. It is 
hardly necessary to say to our readers that 
“Parents and Teachers” is an account of the 
origin, purpose and accomplishments of parent- 
teacher associations, containing contributions by 
leading educators and parent-teacher specialists 
and prepared by Mrs. Mason under the sponsor- 
ship of The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Part I of Mr. Weller’s outline is given 
in this issue, to be followed by the concluding in- 
stallment in the July-August number. Mr. Weller 
is chairman of the Committee on Parent-Teacher 
Courses of the Congress, and principal of the 
Roosevelt Junior High School in Springfield, 
Ohio. He has given many summer courses in the 
parent-teacher subject. The Study Program is 
for all who wish guidance in mastering the prin- 
ciples set forth in the official textbook. 
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hildren and Gardens 


Happy Associations With Flowers in Childhood Fill a Unique Place in 
Early Environment. No Substitute in Late Years Can 
Ever Quite Make U> for Their Loss 


By FLEETA BROWNELL WOODROFFE 


“6 ARENTS are horrible 
Posse She said 
it with such convic- 
tion, this wise-eyed, 
white-haired friend, that 
her words hit me with 
more stunning force than 
if she had _ suddenly 
picked up the dishes 
from our picnic lunch 
and hurled them at us. I gasped and looked 
down at my baby, around whose small self 
almost all of my thoughts had centered 
during her short three years. Parents— 
horrible creatures! How could this dearly 
loved counselor say such a monstrous thing? 
But she did say it and mean it, too, for 
to her it was a matter of deepest reproach that 
parents should stupidly fail to learn from ex- 
perience. And it does seem that the parents 
of a child might learn from daily observa- 
tion that almost his every movement is made 
in imitation of older members of the family, 
and that his likes and dislikes are but the 
reflections of the emotional atmosphere and 
the interests and attitudes expressed verbally 
or actively by those about him. 

Let us be specific and apply this basic 
principle of child-training. We cannot give 
our children a love of birds, flowers, gar- 
dens and all those kindred things which we 
value—but sometimes vaguely refer to as 
“nature’—by jumping at them at some mo- 
ment when their interest is elsewhere, simply 
because it happens to occur to us that they 
should be learning about gardening, con- 
servation or bird identification. We cannot 
hope to capture their attention merely by 
saying, ‘Here, learn the names of five bien- 
nials,” or “Read this account of bird- 
banding”—or “How terribly a little flower 
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feels when its back is 
broken by some child 
who wantonly picks it.” 

You think I  exag- 
gerate? Not at all! | 
have known a mother 
who thought she was 
teaching gardening to 
proceed in just such a 
manner. How her chil- 
dren, reduced to tears by her tirade, were 
supposed to differentiate between their in- 
nocent picking of a few flowers and their 
mother’s cutting of large quantities for huge 
bouquets was never explained. 

Of course, that is an extreme case of what 
not to do and, happily, there is a general 
awakening and a movement all over the 
country toward interesting children in gar- 
dens, and much that is really valuable is 
being accomplished. 

But the conscientious parent cannot leave 
this important moulding of his children’s 
attitude toward the beautiful in the out- 
door world to already over-burdened teach- 
ers or well-meaning organizers of children’s 
garden clubs, who must, of necessity, deal 
with the children as a class. We should find 
ourselves a long way toward success, how- 
ever, if we could remember that our chil- 
dren are little mirrors of ourselves and that 
it is only by their living in the presence of 
our genuine enjoyment of the growing 
things out-of-doors that they can reflect and 
learn to love these potent means to a richer 
and more beauty-filled life. 

Happy times shared on family outings ; a 
few minutes with mother in the morning 
looking at the flowers before skipping off 
to school; making a garden, building bird- 
houses, and having long, fruitful, vacation 
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tramps with father ; watching glorious sun- 
sets together; taking turns at putting out 
the table scraps and other food for the win- 
ter birds—these and like experiences within 
the family, or shared with some one out- 
side the family group whose actions and 
opinions are much admired, will do more 
to mould a child’s attitude than any formal 
instruction ever given. Perhaps there will 
be nothing to recite glibly in class, but the 
happy memories, stimulated imagination and 
expanding sense of fellowship are 
splendidly worth working for. 

“Not much chance on a fifty- 
foot lot,” someone objects. Not 
over much, to be sure. But as an 
aid to keeping the children off 
the streets a swing and turning 
pole may be fastened to the 
garage, in lieu of climbable trees. 
Grape vines on a trellis will per- 
haps provide shade for a sandpile 
and, certainly, choice ma- 
terial for doll parties. Cur- 
rants, lilacs, snowballs, A) 
hardy bush roses and 
young cherry and apple 
trees will form a useful 
and not too delicate 
boundary. If -the flowers 
are kept to narrow borders along the house 
or fences, the center of the yard will still 
be available as a playground. 

I am convinced that most of the attempts 
to “teach gardening” to children are begun 
in the wrong way. We are so inconsistent. 
‘We do not teach the principal facts of 
biology before we permit them to own pets. 
And we furnish scooters, tricycles, skates 
and bicycles without first expounding all 
the laws of mechanics and motion. Why, 
then, should we begin with lessons on soil 
preparation, seed sowing, cultivation, botany 
and landscaping before we permit the chil- 
dren to have flowers of their own? We laugh 
at the father who spends Christmas day 
running his son’s new electric train; but we 
say that we have given our children a garden 
of their very own, and then supervise their 
every movement! 

Give the older children garden space, by 
all means, but let them experiment in it as 
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their fancy chooses, and if you really want 
them to learn to like gardening, observe a 
strictly “hands off” policy. Not until the 
thought or word “gardening” is associated 
with a pleasant emotion, aroused by re- 
peated pleasurable experiences, is any young 
boy or girl likely to enjoy weeding ; unless, 
indeed, the element of play or competition 
is brought in. In our neighborhood, one 
summer, a number of “middlesize” boys and 
girls had gardens side by side on a strip of 

borrowed ground where 








each could see what was 
done to the garden plots of 
the others. There was no 
supervision except for an 
occasional remark by some 
parent, but the competi- 
tion was keen between the 
youngsters and _ neater 
gardens were kept because 
of their close proximity. 
If the older members of 
the family are happy at 
their planting, the little 
ones are certain to want 
to be planting, too. Beans 
are easily managed by 
chubby fingers and have a 
jolly way of popping up 
out of the soil before the small gardeners 
have lost interest. Scarlet runner beans have 
the additional charm of producing sprays 
of bright-winged flowers and pretty pods. 
Marjorie is a wee girl who refused nice 
green beans at the table with persistent and 
annoying regularity but now eats beans from 
her own planting with genuine pleasure. A 
similar change in attitude occurred in our 
family in regard to carrots and the small 
daughter now pulls her carrots, rubs off the 
soil and eats her carrots raw with greatest 
relish. Sunshine, vitamines, happy children! 
I cannot too strongly advise the giving 
of plants in place of seeds to the littlest chil- 
dren because I know how successfully this 
plan works. When I was a very small child 
the pansy bed planted by my mother was 
always considered mine and the nasturtium 
bed (we planted in beds in those days) was 
my brother’s. We children picked the 
flowers, and rounded out our gardening at 
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that stage principally by a glowing sense 
of ownership. I do not think that the ma- 
jority of parents have thought how much it 
means to children to have things given to 
them for their “very own.” (Frontispiece. ) 

One day before my little daughter was 
three she stood beside my mother who was 
planting rhizomes of the ruffly little blue 
iris named Bluet. Mother thought of the 
size of the iris and looking at the baby, said, 
“T’ll give this iris to you. Its name is Bluet.” 
Whereupon our small giri, with a pink fore- 
finger pointing to the iris, informed her im- 
mediate world, “Dis is’ my Boo-et.’’ And 
many times since then have | heard her tell- 
ing little visitors of her garden possessions. 
She now owns tulips, a peony, and a flori- 
ferous Gruss an Teplitz rose bush, the glow- 
ing flowers of all of which she is free to pick 
whenever she likes. 

She has pansy plants, too, for which she 
chooses names which seem to her to be prop- 
erly descriptive: Bluebird, Helen, Bluejay, 
Rose Anna, Rosa Lee and Rosa Belle! When 


| used to spend happy hours sitting before 
my pansy bed “playing school,” the ma- 
hogany one was always named Elsie after 
a favorite aunt and the black one was Jimmy. 
Jimmy must have been something of a floral 
delinquent for he never did very well in 
recitation. 

It used to be easy to. go to the woods and 
bring back buttercups, blue phlox and other 
wild flowers for our little gardens ; but now 
conservation is necessary. However, I think 
that the children of today are just as happy 
when they receive from Mother’s own seed 
flats, or from among her purchases at nur- 
sery or market, some sturdy plants of pan- 
sies, asters, petunias and zinnias. They can 
handle these alone and the young gardeners 
are sure to be rewarded with flowers. 

Again let me say that it is the sharing 
with others of pleasurable experiences out- 
of-doors which prepares a child for the later 
development of an appreciation of the forms, 
colors, music, and all the other heart- 
thrilling joys of unspoiled nature. 





SONNY 


By Myrna J. H. Hinton 


No more rough-house, no more noise, 
No more gangs of yelling boys; 

No more need to pick up toys— 
Sonny’s gone to Camp. 





No more Goshes, no more Gees, 
No more “I forgot—yes, please” ; 
No more washing dirty knees— 
Sonny’s gone to Camp. 
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No more bruises, no more cuts, 

No more “I won’ts,” no more “buts” ; 
No stray cats, no mangy “mutts” — 
Sonny’s gone to Camp. 


No more kisses, no more thrill, 
No more fun in house so still ; 
No more living, much, until 
Sonny comes from Camp. 
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Parent-Teacher Cooperation 
In Winnetka, Illinois 


By FrRANCEs BROWN AND CARLETON WASHBURNE 


Part II 
The Work of the Program Committee 


HE program committee of the Win- 
netka Parent-Teacher Association 
works hard in the spring to plan the 
educational side of our work for the next 
year. As there are many organizations in 
town, we have found it advisable in our big 
meetings to combine with the parent-teacher 
associations of the high school and the pri- 
vate school and with the Winnetka 
Woman’s Club. We are thus able to have 
such speakers as Dr. Adler, of Vienna, Dr. 
Meikeljohn, Mr. Yeomans, Professor Otto, 
and others. There are two such meetings 
a year. 


A Go-to-School Meeting 
| op year in each of the four schools 


in our association there is held a go-to- 
school meeting in the evening. Each parent 
must report at his child’s room at 7.30 or 
receive a tardy mark. No children are pres- 
ent, but each has left a note on his desk for 
his parent, telling the parent just what 
things to study, and sometimes urging the 
parent please to finish a certain assign- 
ment without any mistakes, so that the 
child won’t have to 
do it over again! 
The parents follow 
the child’s program 
on reduced rations 
of ten-minute 
periods. In a first 
grade, for example, 
the mother or father 
must read, must do a 
writing lesson, draw, 
listen to a_ story, 
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The Sewing Groups in the Lower Grades Are 
Conducted by Moihers of the P. T. A. 


and go to the gymnasium’ for folk- 
dancing. Or in a fifth grade, perhaps, the 
parent must take a spelling test, an arith- 
metic test, do a language lesson, draw or 
model something relative to the lesson on 
Greek history and geography, go to the 
music room for music appreciation and to 
the gymnasium for games. And so on, in 
each room. Formality and shyness have no 
place in a room where all are struggling 
over an arithmetic test for accuracy and 
speed; or where one is bouncing with his 
neighbor through the intricacies of “Jump, 
jump, Jim Crow,” or some other such folk- 
dance. At the end of the time, 8.45, the 
“children” from all rooms file to the assem- 
bly. 

Since ordinary assemblies are presided 
over by two children, one acting as chair- 
man and the other as secretary, two pre- 
siding officers are again found. In one 
school, perhaps, it is two actual children 
called back for the evening program. In 
another it may be two parents impersonat- 
ing children. In either case the assembly 
is conducted as it is in ordinary school 
hours. The music 
teacher gives a musi- 
cal assembly—a 
regular lesson—sing- 
ing familiar songs, 
rounds and part- 
songs. A ten-minute 
talk is given by the 
superintendent on 
some pertinent sub- 
ject. The banner is 
awarded to the class 
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The Parent-Teacher Association Helps to Beautify the Classroom and Make it More 


Comfortable and Homelike 


having the most parents present. Then the 
real cheer leader of the school, aged twelve, 
appears and leads a cheer for the class 
that won the banner. This meeting is 
especially enjoyed by the fathers who thus 
have an opportunity to see and use the ma- 
terials that their children use and to see 
modern progressive educational methods in 
action. 


Parent-Teacher Day 
Bye: fourth Monday in each month is 


our parent-teacher day. In September 
there is held in each school a meeting of wel- 
come, consisting of a short talk by the prin- 
cipal or some teacher specially chosen to ex- 
plain some new work taken up this year in 
school. This is followed by a tea at which 
new parents and teachers have a chance to 
meet other members of the association. 


Conference on the Family 


N the fourth Monday in October, this 
year, an all day Conference of the 
Family was held, a conference remarkable 
in its scope and achievements. The chairman 
for this was our first vice-president and pro- 
gram chairman. It was the joint work of the 
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parent-teacher associations of the high 
school, the private school, our public schools 
and the woman’s club. The conference was 
held in our junior high school building. 
There was a splendid book exhibit in the 
library of the school, where the chairman 
of this committee had assembled the best 
books recommended by leading authorities. 
There were books for children of every age. 
An equally fine toy exhibit was held in the 
nursery school room, with toys chosen and 
approved by experts and arranged in age 
groups on the basis of a scientific study of 
children’s interests. These exhibits were open 
all day. 

The conference opened with two after- 
noon lectures—‘Putting Ideals into Be- 
havior,” by Professor A. Eustace Haydon, 
and “What Is the Family Still Good for?” 
by Professor Edward Sapir. 

A dinner session was then held in three 
groups — primary, elementary and high 
school — with excellent speakers — Patty 
Hill, Dr. Esther Richards and Rabbi Solo- 
mon Freehof, respectively. Dinner was 
served.to 600 guests, all dinner reservations 
having been sold out two weeks ahead. The 
chairman of our social committee was chair- 
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man also for the three dinner meetings. 
There was an evening session addressed 
by Professor Vernon. Smith and attended 
by one thousand people.* 
In view of such concentrated effort, this 
one meeting took the place of the two large 
meetings usually held each year. 


Grade Meetings for Discussion 
N these large meetings there is no chance 
for individual discussion. For this pur- 
pose we have always felt that grade meet- 
ings are more beneficial and effective. Each 
grade in each school holds two meetings a 
year. At these sometimes the teacher dis- 
cusses the work for the year, sometimes su- 
pervisors talk on some special phase of school 
work, and sometimes there are talks by the 
school librarian on books. After each meet- 
ing tea is served and there is an opportunity 
for informal discussion and conversation. 
This year the grades met three times— 
in November, February and March. In one 
school each grade is having study classes. 
The three second grades, for example, met 
together in the fall. One mother read a 
paper on “The Individual Child and the 
Group”; another mother led the discussion. 
The subjects and bibliography for each 
grade have been worked out carefully by 





1 All speeches at the Conference on The Family have been 
Winnetka, 


from Winnetka Individual Materials, Inc., 
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our Department of Educational Counsel. 
There is so large a variety in subject mat- 
ter that the g group is nt limited in its choice. 
The first meeting for each grade was held 
on the fourth Monday in November, from 
3.30 to 4.30, with twenty-minute papers, so 
that ample time was left for discussion. Tea 
was served to all groups afterward. This 
kind of meeting was highly successful for 
each group. In December the Christmas 
ritual at school takes the parent-teacher 
day. In January the evening go-to-school 
meeting, already described, comes on the 
parent-teacher ‘day. In February and 
March the grade meetings are held. In 
April there is a lange afternoon meeting at 
which théjchildres of each school give a 
pageant of play, atWways an outgrowth of 
their school work and usually necessitating 
very little’ outside work on the part of the 
children and teachers. 


Junior High School Work 


UR parent-teacher work at the junior 
Onich school must be different from that 
in the elementary schools. Each child is in 
an advisory group and goes to a different 
room and a different teacher for every 
subject. Each advisory group has a 
parent-teacher chairman. The go-to - 


yer se in a small book which can be bought 


Illinois, for 50 cents. 





The Nursery Schoolroom in Which the P. T. A. Toy Exhibit Was Held 
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THE NATIONAL 
school meeting is held early in the fall. 
At least twice a year the chairmen and their 
husbands come to the evening general faculty 
meeting, and before an open fire in the at- 
tractive library of the school discuss any 
questions pertaining to school and school 
work which the faculty or chairmen care to 
bring up. This discussion lasts an hour and 
is followed by a social hour. This is a rare 
and much- prized opportunity for members 
of the parent-teacher group to hear the 
opinions and ideals of a most efficient faculty. 


Room Chairmen 


the elementary schools there is a 
I parent-teacher chairman for each room. 
She tries to make the teacher feel that 
she is there to be called on, and is 


anxious to help. She arranges for automo- 
biles when the teacher wishes the children 
be taken to farms, museums, or other 
points of interest. The chairman, with other 
mothers, helps with projects, as when one 
grade had a most realistic Viking feast and 
the mothers cooked the roasts of meat at 
home and brought them to school. 
Recently, mothers of the parent-teacher 
association have been taking charge of some 
of the “special interest groups” in the 
lower schools. These groups are electives 
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during regular school hours for children in 
grades three to six. The regular offerings by 
teachers are supplemented by those of 
mothers who have a special interest or 
hobby. The sewing groups in the lower 
yrades, for example, are all conducted by 
mothers. 

The room chairmen, in cooperation with 
the teachers, plan the expenditure of $5 for 
each classroom out of the parent-teacher 
dues, usually for beautifying the room or mak- 
ing it more comfortable and homelike. ‘The 
room chairmen may even be called upon, 
as happened recently, to take over the office 
routine of a sick principal while she is away 
from school—answering the telephone, talk- 
ing with visitors, and in other ways relieving 
the vice-principal who is in charge of a regu- 
lar classroom. 

A child spends a large part of his waking 
day in school. The family life can be much 
more complete if the parents understand ex- 
actly what their child does during the school 
part of the day, and what the aims and 
methods are of those who are directing his 
activities. 

In Winnetka we feel that we have great 
cooperation and understanding between the 
parents and schools, and the one who bene- 
fits most from this is the child. 





Assemblies Are Presided Over by Two Children, One Acting as Chairman and One as Secretary 
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Health Education 
Old and New 


By RutuH STRANG 


LTHOUGH there is 
nothing new under 
the sun in health 


education, as in other 
fields, there are new em- 
phases being given to cer- 
tain aspects of the subject. 
It is with five of these 
emphases that this article will deal. 


©4.C.H.A. 


HE first is the increased realization that 

health education like charity begins at 
home. The older health education was con- 
tent, more or less, to teach children; the 
newer health education realizes that it must 
have the cooperation of parents. Hence, it 
seeks this cooperation first of all in the pre- 
school period—that period in which defects 
grow worse with astonishing rapidity; that 
period in which a large proportion of deaths 
from communicable diseases occur. For ex- 
ample, approximately four-fifths of the 
deaths from diphtheria occur in the pre- 
school period. The newer health education 
_ recognizes the truth of the statement made 
by Dr. Gesell in an article in the April, 
1929, number of the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, that “in no 
small measure the physique of the school 
child is determined in the foundational years 
of infancy . . . and that the foundation of 
mental health, like that of physical health, 
is in no small measure laid in the pre-school 
years.” 

The newer health education also seeks the 
cooperation of parents at the health exami- 
nation of children. In several private schools 
with which I am acquainted the parents are 
invariably present when the children are ex- 
amined. In some public school systems fifty 
per cent of the parents have been present. 
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The health examination 
of children at school fur- 
nishes an excellent oppor- 
tunity for cooperation 
between the school and 
parents. The parent at 
this time can note the 
progress in physical de- 
velopment which his child 
has made during the year and the defects 
which need correction. They can give to 
the doctor or nurse useful information con- 
cerning their child and can receive in turn 
from the doctor and nurse specific sugges- 
tions as to the health care of their child. 

The cooperation of parents is crucial, not 
only in the pre-school period and at the 
health examination of children, but also all 
through the elementary and high school 
period. Teachers no longer expect a small 
child, fired with enthusiasm for milk and 
green vegetables, to go home and change the 
dietary habits of his family. They seek rather 
to so convince groups of parents of the value 
of milk and vegetables that several green 
vegetables and a quart of milk for every 
child will be put on the daily marketing 
order. In communities in which parents do 
not need education in regard to the health 
care of children, teachers can best cooperate 
with parents by reenforcing and giving chil- 
dren an appreciation of health habits al- 
ready formed at home. The newer health 
education realizes that it can accomplish 
little without the help of parents. 


SECOND important difference between 
Ate older health education and the new 
is the increased emphasis on a healthful en- 
vironment. The older health education 
stressed instruction; the newer health edu- 
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cation emphasizes environment. 

The principal of a large boys’ 

school confessed that for years 

his teachers were giving instruc- 

tion in hygiene and sanitation in 

a school building in which there 

were no facilities for the boys 

to wash their hands before 

é ia lunch. In a fifth-grade class 

a visitor said to the teacher 

who had been discussing some 

health question with the children, “I think 

it is absurd to teach health facts in a room 

with every window closed.” As it happened, 

there was in the school an automatic venti- 

lating system which required for its proper 

functioning that all the windows .be closed, 

but the point which the visitor made was an 

important one—it is absurd to teach health 

in a school building which is unhealthful 

in any respect. Easton’ gives two simple 

score cards useful in reminding teachers of 

certain health aspects of their classrooms, 

such as a temperature of approximately 

68° F., seats and desks adjusted to each 

child, and work suited to the capacity of in- 

dividual children. Similarly, score cards 

might be made to measure the healthfulness 

of the home environment. The newer health 

education quite rightly puts a_ healthful 

school and home environment before instruc- 
tion in health. 





THIRD point of difference is the in- 
> dane attention to the individual 

emphasis which is permeating all phases of 
education. ‘The newer health education seeks 
to measure the health capacity, to discover 
the peculiar needs and problems of indi- 
vidual children, and to help each child 
achieve, as Dr. Wood says, the best health 
possible for him. The wave of weighing 
children has somewhat subsided, due largely 
to the recent study of The American Child 
Health Association, which will doubtless put 
a new interpretation on growth and develop- 
ment and offer new measurements which will 
make possible a more accurate determination 
of the nutritional condition of children. 


an 


a difference between the older 
and the newer health education is in 
the content of instruction. The older 
health education centered instruction, in 
the lower grades, around health rules—the 
“Rules of the Game’”—and in the upper 
grades around physiological systems. The 
newer health education centers instruction 
around the health needs and problems of in- 
dividuals and groups. For example, follow- 
ing old methods a hygiene teacher in a junior 
high school announced to the class at the be- 
ginning of the course: “Today we shall 
take up the organs.” And they took up all 
the organs and all the systems and all the 
glands, while at the same time the boys were 
buying for lunch “hot dogs,” soft drinks, 
and a pastry fearfully and wonderfully 
made which they called “Neapolitans.” The 
next term the first problem to be considered 
in the hygiene class was, “What kind of 
lunch should a junior high school boy buy, 
and where may such a lunch be purchased 
in the neighborhood?” As much physiology 
and nutrition as was needed in the solution 
of the problem was studied, and actual 
changes were made in the stores in the neigh- 
borhood at which the boys were obliged to 
buy their lunches. (There was no cafeteria 
in the school.) One store agreed to sell half- 
pint bottles of milk; another added peanut 
butter, lettuce and egg sandwiches to the 
“hot dogs” and “Neapolitans” already on 
the bill of fare; another featured an ex- 
cellent thick vegetable soup. This one situa- 
tion illustrates the difference between con- 
tent centered around a real health problem 
and content centered around 
subject matter detached from —| 
life situations. 

A Tentative Course of 
Study in Health Education* 
illustrates one method of 
centering health instruction 
around the specific health 
needs of a particular group. 
Medical records of children, 
observation by teachers, in- 
terviews with parents, and 











‘Donald Easton, A Practical Guide for Teaching Health in the Lower Elementary Grades, pp. 13, 17. 


Boston: Badger, 1926. 


2 Thomas D. Wood and Ruth Strang, Tentative Course of Study in Health Education for Grades I to VI. 


New York: Teachers College, 1928. 
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testing the children’s present health knowl- 
edge were the means used of ascertaining 
the health needs of the different grades. 


BGs change is in methods of instruc- 
tion. The older health education pinned 
its faith to posters, plays, scrap-books, songs, 
games and fanciful tales. The newer health 
education is rather skeptical as to the trans- 
fer of interest in these devices to interest in 
living in a healthful way. After telling one 
of the more charming of the health fairy 
stories to a group of second grade children, 
I took time to listen to their spontaneous 
comments. “I should have been scared of the 
old witch,” said one. “She must have been 
mad to have thrown all those rocks,” said 
another. The children’s comments on this 
story showed that their interest in the health 
content of the story had been submerged by 
the more dramatic episodes in which the 
witch was active. A story about spinach, on 
the other hand, called forth the following 
comments: “I like spinach, too”; “I often 
have spinach for lunch.” In this case the 


children’s attention seemed to be focused on 
the health content which the author wished 
to emphasize. The reaction which the chil- 
dren make to a story is the best criterion 
for judging its value as health material. 
Doubtless, the health songs, plays, games, 
posters and similar devices did no harm. 
They may have done much good, But it is 
reasonable to expect better results from in- 
struction which aims directly to establish 
desirable health habits and attitudes in the 
daily activities of children. 


HE chief concern of health education is 
on children live in a healthful way. 
Health instruction serves primarily to give 
them an appreciation of good habits already 
established, to furnish knowledge of the 
most healthful way to act in everyday situa- 
tions, and to supply motives for putting that 
knowledge into practice. The emphasis of 
the newer health education is on living 
rather than on learning. Everyone, as Ber- 
nard Shaw once remarked, says this, but 
practice still shows that not everyone really 
believes it. 





Vegetables for Health 


By May E. Forey, Massachusetts Agricultural College 


F each child is to build a strong body and keep that body in good condition, it is 
important that he have two vegetables every day besides potato. One of these 
vegetables should be green or raw, and the other may be chosen from the list of root 
vegetables. The green or raw vegetables include cabbage, lettuce, spinach, beet tops, 
dandelions, asparagus, endive, broccoli, kale, green peas and green beans, raw celery, 


raw carrots, and raw onions. 


Some rules for preparing and serving vegetables are: 


1. Serve raw whenever possible. 
2. Cook or bake in skins often. 


3. In cooking, use only a small amount of water and serve any juice that may be 


left. 
4. Cook only until tender. 
5 


. Green leafy vegetables, like spinach, should be cooked with the cover off the 


kettle. 


6. Strong vegetables, like cabbage, cauliflower, turnips, and onions, should be 


cooked with the cover off. 


7. Serve with milk, butter, or white sauce. 
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The Child’s Paradise 


(The Story of Radburn) 


By RicHarp T. Ety 











This account of an unusual sociological experiment as described by 
Professor Ely, of Northwestern University, suggests such possibilities for 
the happiness and safety of children that we bring it to the attention of 
our readers in the hope that it may encourage the development of similar 
non-commercial enterprises in other parts of the country. 








going to school need never dodge auto- 

mobiles, a town in which the homes are 
set in veritable parks, a town that offers 
recreational and play facilities for children 
and grown-ups. 

Radburn, New Jersey, the present project 
of the City Housing Corporation, is such a 
town “built for the motor-age.” 

The Corporation’s first project, Sunny- 
side Gardens, now completed, was begun in 
1924. Houses for 600 families were built 
on 700 acres of land in the heart of New 
York City, just a fifteen-minute ride by sub- 
way from the Grand Central terminal. 
Sunnyside is a model community for families 
of moderate income. The brick houses and 
apartments are substantially built and well 
proportioned. Vines and shrubs blend 
charmingly with brick walls. Houses are 
grouped around park-like courts, assuring 
sunlight and fresh air as well as quiet and 
privacy. The children’s play facilities— 
swings, sandboxes, slides—to be found in 
each court are well used. 

In 1928 a much more ambitious project 
was begun—a town for the motor-age. The 
City Housing Corporation purchased 1,250 
acres of land in New Jersey, on a line of 
the Erie Railroad, some thirteen miles from 
New York City. The town will ultimately 
have a population of 25,000 with homes, 
stores, schools and all other facilities which 
make for pleasant living. When completed 
Radburn will have 180 acres of land in 
parks and playgrounds. 
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Radburn marks a departure from any- 
thing tried before in the field of town plan- 
ning and housing. Cities and towns have 
been built around street systems planned for 
horse traffic, and calling for the use of a 
needlessly large proportion of the land for 
streets and alleys. In New York City, streets 
and alleys take up thirty to thirty-five per 
cent of the land area—Radburn will use 
only twenty-one per cent. The prevailing 
use of the automobile makes necessary a dif- 
ferent street and parkway plan. Such a plan 
to be successful must make the community 
safe for children, other pedestrians, and 
automobilists as well. The most unusual 
planning feature of Radburn is that the 
finished town will be made up of a number 
of “super-blocks,” each block being a com- 
plete planning unit. 

Let me describe one of these units. It is 
ten to fifteen times the size of an ordinary 
New York City block. Automobile ways 
run around the super-block but do not enter 
it. Each house has two fronts, a motor en- 
trance and a garden entrance. All who drive 
go to the motor entrance or service entrance 
by way of the short closed-end streets around 
which the houses are grouped. An entrance 
at the other side of the house opens on the 
garden, at the end of which is a path for 
those coming on foot. This path connects 
with the footway system in the park, while 
the motor ways, or closed-end streets con- 
nect with the wide traffic avenues. A num- 
ber of these closed-end streets with the 
houses grouped around them make up the 
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super-block, with traffic avenues as its boun- 
daries and a long park strip in the center. 
In the blocks now being built the parks are 
joined by an underpass where they are 
crossed by a traffic street. (See illustration. ) 
Thus children can go to school or to the 
park without crossing a street. 

Radburn has indeed been made safe from 
the danger of the motor car. The writer, 
walking through the community a few days 
ago, noticed children playing happily on 
every hand. The pedestrian was free from 
motor cars but stood some danger from chil- 
dren’s bicycles and kiddie cars! That, how- 
ever, is anything but alarming. 

The houses vary in size from four rooms 
with bath to eight rooms and two baths and 
there are apartments of from two to five 
rooms. Careful attention has been given to 
the question of exposure and most of the 
charmingly individual houses have their 
living-rooms facing on pleasant gardens. Al- 
most every house has a built-in or attached 
garage. Some house exteriors are of clap- 
board, some shingle, and some brick veneer. 
The most painstaking workmanship goes 
into each house built; and complete public 
improvements are furnished. 

The provision of attractive houses is not 
enough to insure happy family life and 
growth. Recreational facilities for children 
and grown-ups 
must be taken 
care of. In rec- 
ognizing the im- 
portance of this 
factor Radburn 
is unique. 


First of all, 


there are the 
parks which 
form ane im- 


portant part of 
the street safety 
plan. Adjacent 
to their homes, 
older boys and 
girls and adults 
have large’ play- 
fields for base- 
ball, football, 
etc. There are 
several _ tennis 
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Underpass at Radburn, N. J. 


courts, and within a radius of a few miles 
there are five golf courses. The beautiful 
Interstate Park is forty-five minutes’ drive 
from Radburn. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, the director of community affairs at 
Radburn reported that a “Children’s 
House” had been opened in which were con- 
ducted a well-baby clinic and recreational 
groups for children of all ages. He also re- 
ported that the newly-organized dramatic 
club had sixty-five members, and that the 
cooperative church was being largely at- 
tended. 

The first public school is being built in 
Radburn and it is expected that a high 
school will be built within a comparatively 
short time. Radburn Plaza Building, op- 
posite the attractive Erie Railroad station, 
already provides a group of stores where a 
family’s most necessary shopping can be 
done. 

So far, the writer has said nothing about 
the method of purchasing homes in Radburn. 
The keystone of the City Housing Corpora- 
tion’s plan is to forego speculative profits, 
and this is accomplished by limiting the di- 
vidends payable to stockholders to six per 
cent a year. Its program of home and com- 
munity building calls for the best architec- 
tural and engineering skill in laying out the 

town and in de- 


signing and 
building the 
houses. Low 


prices are made 
possible by oper- 
ating on a very 
large scale, buy- 
ing land and 
building materi- 
als at wholesale 
and reducing 
financing costs 
to a minimum. 
Much of the 
surplus left in 
the company’s 
treasury is put 
back into exten- 
sions and im- 
provements in 
its communities. 
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In no Danger of Automobiles 


Mr. Alexander M. Bing as president of the 
City Housing Corporation is the guiding 
spirit. Since 1916 Mr. Bing has devoted his 
time and his extraordinary ability chiefly 
to housing problems. 

An unusually liberal finance plan makes 
the acquisition of a home at Radburn as easy 
as paying rent elsewhere. A monthly pay- 
ment plan is the basis. It covers at costs— 
interest on the mortgages, payment on ac- 
count of mortgage principal, taxes, water, 
community expense, etc. To illustrate: sup- 
pose someone buys a $9,500 house. A down 
payment of $950 is made and the monthly 
payments would be $75.99. The home-buyer 
has from 12 to 16 years in which to pay for 
his home. 


A recent count of population at Radburn 
gave a total of 468. The total number of 
children was 128—90 under 6 years of age 
and 28 under 2 years. The writer is re- 
minded of Theodore Roosevelt and thinks of 
the exceeding joy with which he would hail 
Radburn. If the City Housing Corporation 
were not already on the map, his trumpet 
voice would certainly put it there in some 
new and altogether excellent way. 

Obviously, this short article cannot give 
the full story about the work of Radburn, 
a child’s paradise. The writer is glad 
to refer any reader interested in knowing 
more about this community to the City 
Housing Corporation, 18 East 48th Street, 
New York City. 





—John Dewey. 





In my judgment the school has demonstrated that it is possible for children 
to lead the same natural lives in school that they lead in homes of the right sort 
outside of school; to progress bodily, mentally, and morally in school without 
factitious pressure, rewards, examinations, grades or promotions; while they 
acquire sufficient control of the conventional tools of learning and of the study 
of books—reading, writing and figuring—to be able to use them independently. 
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Getting a Kick 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD 

















HE great cry at present seems to be to 
get a kick out of life, and the surest, 
or at any rate the most popular way of 
doing it is to resort to a stimulant of some 
kind. If you are a girl, cigarettes will help, 
dozens of cigarettes, smoked in the most 
dashing manner and in the most conspicuous 
places. You may not care for them very 
much, but there is a kick in it—oh, sure! 
And to win some one else’s money at bridge, 
or to lose your own, when you haven’t got 
any, yes, there is certainly some kick in that. 
There is a glorious kick in alcohol, especially 
when it comes surreptitiously, and you are 
not quite sure as to its composition. Here 
again, the taste is not always appealing, but 
at least there is the glorious kick in it, or 
every one tells you so. The most magnificent 
kick of all comes from kicking over conven- 
tions, from flinging old dusty tabus to the 
winds, from telling the world that you have 
your own law in your own nature and that 
the traditional morals of dim, forgotten 
. grandfathers have no longer any force for 
you. Yes, the biggest kick comes from shock- 
ing somebody, and always has. 

There are two drawbacks to these kicks 
from artificial stimulants. The first is, that 
the after-effects are not 
always pleasant. The 
morning brings a dull 
reaction and a_ jaded 
pallor which recall the 
night’s excesses not too 
agreeably. Also, it is 
the fatal nature of 
stimulants of all kinds 
that you have to in- 
crease the dose if the 
kick is to be kept up. 
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It takes more and more and more to pro- 
duce any effect at all. 

The truth is, it pays to learn early that 
the best kick comes from within, not from 
without, that the best kick lies in the natural 
zest and enthusiasm and appetite that come 
from ample sleep and good digestion and 
normal living. When you have these things 
behind you, there is a luxuriant kick in all 
things, even in the simplest. 

There is a splendid kick in exercise in 
the fresh air, and a quick game of tennis will 
give a glow in the cheeks and a sparkle in 
the blood that no bootlegger could supply in 
a thousand years. Or there is a totally dif- 
ferent but equally fascinating kick in learn- 
ing things. Get the habit of probing nature 
for her mysterious secrets and you will find 
there are thrills in it beside which the ex- 
citement of the gambler is poor and tame. 
There is a kick in the business of helping 
others, also, if you only know how to look 
for it, and the stimulus of being useful in 
the world is one that does not pall and may 
be immensely increased without damage. 
There is even a kick in doing one’s hum- 
drum daily work. Try to do it better than 
anyone else can do it, to do it better than you 
ever did before and.you 
will find it kicks back 
harder than alcohol. 

The most reliable, 
the most substantial, the 
most enduring kick in 
life comes from 15 per 
cent, or 50 per cent, or 
100 per cent courage 
and love and hope. 

—From the 
Boston Herald. 
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Vacations and Parents 


By KENNETH [IRVING BROWN 


ing Robert home all day, now that va- 
cation is here.” 

“I know how you feel, for I suppose Jane 
will be under my feet constantly. Aren’t 
schools a blessing?” 

Indeed, schools are a blessing, but so are 
vacations. And the wise parent makes proper 
use of both. The vacation period brings to 
the parent intimate opportunities for know- 
ing the child, which have been lacking dur- 
ing the busy days of school life. The vacation 
should be an acquaintance period for both 
parent and child. 

Moreover, the vacation brings to the 
parent hours for that training which neither 
church nor school can do as successfully as 
the home. For the mother is still the educa- 
tor supreme, and in spite of all false notions 
that vacation must be the period of undis- 
turbed play, vacation days are training days, 
and the. mother, and to a less degree the 
father, uses them either with success or fail- 
ure to impress the lessons to be taught. 


‘| DON’T know how I shall ever stand hav- 


Vacation a Continuation School 
We can the parent do to make ad- 


vantageous use of vacations? There 
should be some definite attempt made to 
bridge the gap between the school sessions. 
Without the help of the parent the child 
easily falls into the error of believing that 
learning is something demanding cold 
weather ; like oysters and melons it is good 
for only a portion of the year. There are 
ways by which the vacation may be used to 
show the child that learning is a process in 
vogue tw elve months of the year, that learn- 
ing is a process which even his grandfather 
and grandmother have still to reckon with. 
Too often a child thinks of knowledge as 
facts to be pigeonholed, and not the ability 
to understand and enjoy life. 
I grant at once that it is putting respon- 
sibility on the parent, probably on the 
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mother, but the result will be worth the ef- 
fort. Let the vacation then be a continua- 
tion of the learning process. It may be a 
walk in the fields to learn the names of new 
flowers, it may be an early morning stroll 
through the woods to catch the notes of new 
bird-songs, and to watch for the sight of 
new birds. And then at the close of the day, 
in most informal fashion, let the parent make 
sure that the child has retained what he has 
learned about the flowers, the birds, or the 
stars, and that this new knowledge has 
brought new joy. The learning process need 
never be boresome, and especially in the sum- 
mer it should not be so. 

Again, the vacation offers the parent 
ample opportunity to read to and with the 
child. Often the parent, feeling that the 
child is being pushed in the kindergarten 
or school, is fearful during the year about 
introducing him to books which are more 
than the lightest of fairy tales. The fear, 
I am certain, is always a foolish one, but 
there is even less reason for it in the summer 
months. Use the long evenings for reading. 
A student theme recently turned in to me 
from a college sophomore contained this: 
“For many things of my childhood I am 
glad, but most of all I am glad that my 
mother read with me books like Beowulf 
and the Aeneid and the Odyssey when I was 
a little girl. Other girls had their fairy tales 
but they weren’t half as exciting as my Beo- 
wulf. No one ever told me they were hard. 
No one ever told me they were classics. 
And I loved them, in fact I love them still, 
although it is a little hard now that I know 
they are difficult reading and come in that 
terrible class of books known as classics.” 

Read with the child, and make certain 
that the reading is worth the time. I shall 
not try to suggest books, for that will de- 
pend upon the age of the child. Go to your 
librarian for help, and if that is not satis- 
factory, write to the chief librarian of some 
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nearby city. Of this I am certain, that if 
you give the child good literature you will 
be amazed at the ease with which he will 
take to what is often considered difficult 
reading. (See list on page 535.—Epiror.) 


Opportunities for Character 
Education 
ype suggestion I should like to make 


is in regard to character education. If 
one of the vacation Bible schools is opened 
in your town your problem will be that 
much easier, but even the vacation Bible 
school, fine as that is, will not solve the 
problem for you. Character education, quite 
frankly, is a subject still very young. About 
it we know very little, but that is no rea- 
son for avoiding it. Why not choose with 
the child two or three traits of character 
which the child heartily admires in other 
children, and which he may desire for him- 
self. See to it that they are the traits in which 
the child is not particularly strong. And 
then make a game of them. 

Suppose the trait chosen for one day, or 
one week—depending upon the situation— 
is orderliness. The game is that all clothes 
and wraps shall be kept hanging in their 
places, that rubbers, books, toys, and so 
forth, be kept in their appointed nooks. For 
every violation a black mark shall be re- 
corded on the score card, and at the end of 
the day the black marks must be redeemed. 
If the mother or other adult members of 
the family play with the child, it will give 


‘ the child a greater sense of companionship 


with his elders for he will be watching for 
opportunities to catch them leaving a coat 
in the hall, the broom in the corner, or some 
other article out of place. While trying to 
catch the older people in a weakness he will 
strive the harder to have them find no tell- 
tale rubbers or toys out of place. 


Special Skills Learned in Vacation 


ITH older children the vacation time 
may be used to train them in things 
for which they have little opportunity dur- 
ing the rest of the year. For instance, let the 
girl of fourteen who may have been studying 
cooking an hour or two a week all winter 
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assume the responsibility for one meal a day, 
one meal a week, or one day a week. Better 
still, let her assume charge of the household 
for a week at a time. So often when you 
ask a girl of that age if she likes to cook 
she will answer, “Yes, but it is so hard to 
cook at home for Mother always wants to 
tell me just how to do things.” Let the 
mother keep out of the kitchen; it will be a 
rest for her and the child likes to try things 
her own way. Aside from the knowledge of 
cooking gained, there will be a better un- 
derstanding of the mother’s place in the 
home and of the countless duties she per- 
forms that the family takes for granted. 

Let the boy put his skill in manual train- 
ing to work, with the encouragement and 
approval of the family. This may require 
patience and long-suffering on the family’s 
part for the boy with a hammer is kin to the 
savage, and yet by no other means can he 
be taught with equal success the lessons of 
perseverance, accomplishment and responsi- 
bility. 

A sigh of relief when schools open may 
not be unjustifiable, but there is less likeli- 
hood of that sigh if in June the parent has 
faced the vacation problem with honesty and 
imagination and initiative. 
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She Is Cooking the Whole Meal 
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The White House 
Conterence 


RESIDENT Hoover’s__ engineering 
Pisin distinguishes his experiences 

from those which have marked the 
succession of chief executives of the United 
States. In common with others of our great 
presidents he is also deeply concerned with 
the welfare of children. It is as an engineer 
that he is primarily interested in the conserva- 
tion of national resources, and he combined 
this scientific instinct with his consistent 
interest in the cause of children by calling, 
last July, the first meeting of the Plan- 
ning Committee of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 

The President has stated his belief that 
our success as a nation depends upon the 
success of our individual citizens, and that 
the foundation for fullest citizenship is 
sound health of mind and body for every- 
one. Characteristically he strikes at the roots 
of the problem in considering the nation’s 
children. 

The White House Conference comes as 
the consummation of the interest in children 
which President Hoover has had for many 
years, an interest manifested by his achieve- 
ments in Europe, by his conspicuous work 
as Secretary of Commerce, when he stressed 
the fact that the producing strength of the 
nation depends upon the health of the peo- 
ple, by his administration of the American 
Child Health Association, and by his sup- 
port of May Day—National Child Health 
Day. 

The Conference has been divided by the 
Planning Committee into five sections, each 
subject to be studied in its relation to chil- 
dren’s health and success: Medical Service, 
Public Health Service and Administration, 
Education and Training, The Handicapped 
Child (Prevention, Maintenance, Protec- 
tion), and Public Relations. Its purpose is 
to gather all available information and 
scientific knowledge over the broadest possi- 
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ble field of child health and protection. Ex- 
tensive research is not a part of the present 
activities of the Conference, it is stated, but 
where obvious gaps are present in the 
gathered information, programs of research 
may be suggested. 

Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, of the De- 
partment of the Interior, is chairman of the 
Conference, and Dr. Harry E. Barnard, of 
Indianapolis, is its director. The personnel 
of its sections has been chosen from the lead- 
ers of the nation in child welfare, and its 
great number of committees is arranged 
with such scope that every branch of scien- 
tific knowledge regarding children and their 
care may be reported. 

The purpose of the White House Con- 
ference, as announced, is: to study the pres- 
ent status of the health and well-being of 
the children of the United States; to report 
what is being done for child health and pro- 
tection; to recommend what ought to be 
done and how to do it. 

Beside Dr. Wilbur and Dr. Barnard, the 
officers of the Conference are Secretary of 
Labor, James J. Davis, vice-chairman, and 
Edgar Rickard, of New York, treasurer. 
Miss Grace Abbott, of the Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, is secretary of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The Medical Service Section, which will 
gather facts about the physical background 
and probable physical future of the child, is 
headed by Dr. Samuel McC. Hamill, M.D., 
noted pediatrist of Philadelphia. His asso- 
ciates are Kenneth D. Blackfan, M.D., Bos- 
ton; Fred L. Adair, M.D., Chicago; Philip 
Van Ingen, M.D., New York. 

Surgeon General Hugh S. Cumming di- 
rects the section of Public Health, which 
will investigate community measures for 
child health and protection. He will be as- 
sisted by E. L. Bishop, M.D., Nashville; 
George H. Bigelow, M.D., Boston; H. A. 
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Whittaker, Minneapolis, in this work. 

The Education and Training Section is 
headed by President F. J. Kelly, of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. Associated with him are 
Louise Stanley, Ph.D., Washington; John 
E. Anderson, Ph.D., Minneapolis ; Thomas 
D. Wood, M.D., New York; Anne S. 
Davis, Chicago ; Heary Breckinridge, New 
York ; Charles S. Berry, Ph.D., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. They will study not only the 
child’s school training, but the social, recrea- 
tional and vocational fulfillment of his best 
talents. 

C. C. Carstens, director of the Child 
Welfare League of America, heads the sec- 
tion which will consider the Handicapped 


Child. His associates are Mrs. Kate Burr 
Johnson, formerly of Raleigh, N. C., now 
of Trenton, N. J.; William J. Ellis, Tren- 
ton; Homer Folks, New York; Judge 
Frederick P. Cabot, Boston. 

French Strother, of Washington, is chair- 
man of the Public Relations Section, and 
Mrs. Aida de Acosta Breckinridge, of New 
York, is director. 

More than seven hundred experts are 
serving on committees of the White House 
Conference, which insures a thorough study 
of the entire field of child problems. It is 
probable that a second full meeting may be 
called in November of this year, for presen- 
tation of findings ready at that time. 





VALUES 


By FRANCES 


You helped me dry the dishes, dear, 
And tried to cheer me up 

With your best smile, your chubby hands 
Slipped, and—you broke a cup! 


Your eyes grew big and fearful, then, 
I was so cruelly cross, 
You wondered how one china cup 


Could be so great a loss. 


JORMAN RISSER 


I made you feel that clumsiness 
Was awful, a disgrace, 

My frown wiped all the sunny look 
From your small, anxious face. 


And now I know a thousand cups, 
All heirlooms, are not worth 
One tiny dimple in your cheek— 

An instant of your mirth! 
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The Wise Use of Leisure 


Summer Reading for Young People 
By SarAau B. ASKEW AND ANNIE CAMP 


Miss Sarah B. Askew, Chairman of the Committee on Children’s Reading, 
furnishes the following lists of books for vacation reading. The first list was 
compiled by Miss Annie Camp, Chairman for Children’s Reading in Arkansas. 
The second list was made from books of fiction that girls in their teens recom- 
mended out of their own reading. 








I 


Children’s Summer Reading 
A Dutch Boy Fifty Years Ago. Bok. 
Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt. Hagedorn. 
The Story of My Boyhood and Youth. Muir. 
Daniel Boone, a Wilderness Scout. White. 


Theodore Roosevelt's Letters to His Children. 


Boy’s Life of Edison. Harper. 


The Lives of Poor Girls Who Became Famous. 


Bolton. 
When We Were Very Young. Milne. 
A Child’s Garden of Verse. Stevenson. 
This Singing World. Untermeyer. 
Reynard the Fox, Masefield. 


Children’s Treasury of Lyrical Poetry. Pal- 


grave. 
A Boy’s Book of Verse. Stevenson. 
Magic Casements. Wiggin and Smith. 
What Bird Is That? Appleton. 
Beginner’s Guide to the Stars. Putnam. 
Our Bird Friends and Foes. Winston. 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton. 
*Skyward. Byrd. 

Book of Golden Deeds. Yonge. 

Irish Fairy Tales. Stephens. 

Old Greek Stories. Baldwin. 

Age of Fable. Bulfinch. 

Story of Odyssey. Church. 

The Piper. Peabody. 

House of the Heart. Mackay. 


*Hero Tales from American History. Tappan. 


Winnie-the-Pooh. Milne. 
Puck of Pook’s Hill. Kipling. 
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Little Women. Alcott. 
*The Wind in the Willows. Grahame. 
Penrod Jashber. Tarkington. 

Smoky, a Cow Horse. James. 
*Kim. Kipling. 

*Moby Dick. Melville. 

*The Edge of the Jungle. Beebe. 

Lad. Terhune. 

Wonderful Adventures of Niles. Lagerlof. 
The Little White Bird. Barrie. 

The Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. 

Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. Pyle. 
Hans Brinker. Dodge. 

Jim Davis. Masefield. 

Heidi. Spyri. 

Tom Sawyer. Twain. 

The Oregon Trail. Parkman. 

Buried Cities. White. 


First Steps in the Enjoyment of Pictures. 
Oliver. 


Stories of Famous People. Powers. 
*Seventeen. Tarkington. 


*Maria Chapdelaine. Hemon. 


II 


Stories for Summer Reading for 
Girls in Their Teens 


Golden Goat. Arene. 
Margaret Ogilvy. Barrie. 
Quality Street. Barrie. 


Luca Sarto. Brooks. 





* For older boys and girls. 
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My Lady of the Chinese Courtyard. Cooper. 
Come Hither. De la Mare. 

Daughter of the Middle Border. Garland. 
Victoria. Hamsun. 

Concerning Paul and Fiammeta. Harker. 
Jan and Her Job. Harker. 

Inheritance of Jean Trouve. Henshaw. 
Abbe Pierre. Hudson. 

Lantern in Her Hand. Aldrich. 

Happy Mountain. Chapman. 

Show Boat. Ferber. 

Runaways. Hannay. 

Mamba’s Daughters. Heyward. 

Silas Bradford’s Boy. Lincoln. 

Buffer. Rice. 

Bellarion. Sabatini. 

Key Above the Door. Walsh. 

Lively Peggy. Weyman. 

Bridge of San Luis Rey. Wilder. 

They Still Fall in Love. Williams. 
Burning Beauty. Bailey. 

Johnny Reb. Oemler. 
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Can't Get a Red Bird. Scarborough. 
Ten to One in Sweden. Sylvanus. 
Lone Tree. Wilson. 

Adventures of the Scarlet Pimpernel. Orczy. 
*Love Comes Riding. Ferris. 

The People of This Town. Hueston. 
Married Money. Powel. 

People Will Talk. Runbeck. 

Rich Brat. Wilson. 

Tangle Garden. Gray. 
*Chestnut Court. Tyrrell. 
*Ginevra. Watson. 

*The Marches Disappear. Dwyer. 
*The Other Crowd. Ashley. 
*Rhoda of Briar Rose Hill. Gray. 
*Sally in South Africa. Gulielma. 
*You Make Your Own Luck. Singmaster. 
*Daughter of the Seine. Eaton. 
*Roses of the Winds. Lustig. 

*The Land of Promise. Lynn. 

The Alhambra. Irving. 


* For girls in their early teens. 











The American Library Association is engaged in an effort to 
supply advice about sets of books that are sold by subscription, and 
similar compendiums of knowledge. To this end they are issuing the 
“Subscription Books Bulletin.” Its purpose is primarily to help librari- 
ans in selecting reference books, but it will also be of assistance to 
purchasers for schools and for home libraries who want unbiased and 
explicit information about the reliability, convenience and general 
usefulness of sets of books that they are being urged to buy on the 


subscription plan. 
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The Fears of Childhood 


By Davin MiITcHELL 


mother was answering my question, 

“What do children fear ?” “You see,” she 
continued, “my two children have never 
been afraid of anything.” 

Such a condition seems to be natural. In 
their original make-up children have few 
and slight fears. Although one or another 
has feared almost every conceivable thing, 
not one was born that way. Children must 
be taught if they are to show fear. 


| THINK I| cannot help you on that.” A 


Investigations have clearly shown that the 
normal fears of children are due to two, and 
only two things. The first one is the with- 
drawal of support. The second is a loud 
sound. In response to these two conditions 
infants have shown what has been described 
as a fear reaction. Nothing else seems capable 
of developing the same attitude. 


Of course we are scarcely in a position to 
assert that other fedr reactions will not be 
present at a later stage becatise they did 
not occur in the first year of life. But when 
children have lived to be fifteen or more 
years of age without showing fear of any 
situation it seems reasonable to suppose that 
most fears of childhood are acquired. As we 
check up on the manifold things of which 
children are obviously fearful, it might be 
considered nothing short of a crime to per- 
mit those fears to develop. 


MONG these acquired fears we must list 

darkness, animals, the policeman, the 
doctor, the teacher, the bogeyman, ghosts, 
etc. For the setting up of these fears we may 
consider two possible reasons. One is direct 
teaching on the part of parents or associates ; 
the other is logical associations. 

Joe went into a paroxym of fear when- 
ever an animal approached. Searching for 
causal factors we found that one of his early 
experiences with dogs had been. associated 
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with a terrifying sound. The fear, natural 
in connection with the sound, was trans- 
ferred to one of the conspicuous objects in 
the situation. This child could easily learn 
to be afraid of any object or of a particular 
color if that object or that color were promi- 
nently displayed when the natural fear re- 
action occurred. 


This connection of responses is clearly 
shown in much experimental work. Let a 
dog be fed simultaneously with the ringing 
of a bell and very soon there will be the 
same kind of response to the ringing of a 
bell that there originally was to the taste 
and smell of food. An infant, if offered some- 
thing to eat when his hands are occupied, 
will in all probability open his mouth to 
take in the coveted morsel. If at the same 
time food is offered the child’s hair be 
stroked, there will be set up a tendency for 
the child to open his mouth whenever his 
hair is stroked. Associate responses of this 
kind may be developed for any situation. 
The response to the original stimulus is 
transferred to any associated stimulus. Many 
of the fears of childhood are explainable in 
this way. 


CTUAL painful experiences often es- 
Avtablish fears. The occasions giving rise 
to them may be forgotten by both parent 
and child, but the emotion will persist. A 
five-year-old child was brought to the writer 
because she was afraid of cats. She screamed 
in terror. whenever one approached. The 
parents could give no explanation of her at- 
titude but simply declared that it had al- 
ways existed. They said, “She must have 
been born that way.” While watching her 
expression as we ‘talked about cats I noticed 
a faint scar just below the right ear. The 
parents could offer no explanation for it. 
Later, however, they mentioned it to some 
friends, who recalled to them an experience 
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of the child at about one year of age. At 
that time a cat had jumped on the child and 
scratched her. The parents then remembered 
that prior to this incident the child had often 
fondled the family pet. Thereafter, an en- 
tirely different emotional response was given 
at every appearance of the animal. In this 
case a response which had developed nat- 
urally through the innate impulse of the 
child to play was completely inhibited, and 
a new and undesirable system had arisen. 


ns en 





It is quite clear that neither parents nor 
teachers would willingly adopt such methods 
of developing fears in the children under 
their care. They are, however, guilty of 
manufacturing boomerangs for themselves 
in their efforts at discipline. In order to com- 
pel goodness or prompt compliance with 
commands, parents will tell children that 
they will hand them over to the policeman, 
that they will take them to the doctor, that 
the bogeyman will get 
them, that they will go 
away and leave them 
alone, or that they will 
put them in a dark 
closet. | Momentarily 
the plan seems to work ; 
the child does as re- 
quested or hurries as 
urged. The parent is 
satisfied with the im- 
mediate response, never recognizing the 
growth of unfortunate emotional trends. 








ee 


A member of our police force, at a street 
intersection where traffic was heavy and 
where many children had to cross in going 
to and from school, once said to the writer, 
“I wish parents had some sense. I try to 
help these tots, but instead of finding them 
willing to be helped I see them running away 
in fear and terror. Often it is with the great- 
est difficulty that I avoid serious trouble for 
them. If these parents would teach the chil- 
, dren that the policeman is their friend, my 
job would be a great deal easier and fewer 
children would be injured.” 





ENR tee Re: 


Some time ago I entered a classroom to 
find a child in an agony of weeping. Casual 
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inquiry brought the statement from the 
teacher that he had been a naughty child 
because he had talked in school. She had 
threatened him with the punishment of “‘be- 
ing put into the rat cellar over night and 
eaten by the rats.” A violent fit of sobbing, 
together with the cringing attitude of the 
child, clearly showed the effect of the threat. 


During the examination of a young child 
in one of our schools, 
I asked the young- 
ster to hand me my 
knife. A preliminary 
part of the test was 
to close the door. 
The child pushed the 
door open and went 
out. For a moment 
I thought there had 
been simply a mis- 
understanding of di- 
rections, but on look- 
ing out of the door 
I saw the little tot 
making her way as 
fast as possible down 
the corridor. Fol- 
Jowing along I came 
upon her in a fit of 
sobbing and spent 
some time in com- 
forting her as well 
as in reestablishing cooperative relations. 
Finally the story came out; her mother’s 
threat that if she ever touched a knife or 
razor her fingers would be cut off. In this 
simple test she was asked to handle a knife. 
The force of that emotional disturbance 
displayed itself. Great was the suffering of 
the child and one can only conjecture how 
many unhappy hours she had had. 





She screamed in terror 
whenever a cat ap- 


proached 


The threat about the dark closet has made 
life for some children a veritable agony. I 
was asked one night to see a three-year-old 
girl who had a terror of the dark. She could 
not sleep; she could not be left alone. Some 
one had to remain with her until, exhausted, 
she sank into slumber. Her parents pro- 
fessed entire ignorance of the cause of her 
condition. Continued questioning, however, 
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brought out the fact that their method of 
discipline involved frequent threatening 
with the dark closet in which something 
terrible would happen. 


HESE examples show us that fear is 

largely a matter of experience and 
training. It requires no great imagination to 
account for many faulty emotional attitudes. 
The situations which have been so far de- 
scribed are found to be common among mil- 
lions of children. The causes are adequate 
to produce the fears discussed. But in our 


modern civilization there are few situations 
where fear can serve any desirable purpose. 
It is worse than useless. It exerts a devas- 
tating influence on healthy and normal de- 
velopment. Permitting, to say nothing of 
exciting, its origin and existence, is a crime 
against childhood and an outrage against 
children’s personalities. There are situations 
in which caution is necessary, but if we wish 
to avoid calamities and troubles for our- 
selves and our children, our procedure 
should be to instil a proper prudence rather 
than a paralyzing emotion. 


A Mother-Talk 


By ELIZABETH HARRISON 


A PLACE OF HIS OWN 


HE desire for his own place which 
every child manifests is the dawning 
of a longing for a home of his own 
which has proved such a powerful incentive 
to almost every human being. Warped and 
distorted indeed is the soul that does not 
crave a home separate and distinct from the 
great outside world. It is one of the 
precious spiritual inheritances of the race, 
handed down through untold generations 
of ancestors. Not only does every normal 
person long for a home, but the experience 
of the ages has proved that the love of 
home is one of the greatest safeguards that 
have ever been created. 

If a love of a place of his own has been 
fostered in each child’s heart until it be- 
comes a necessary condition for peace of 
mind, a home will be found somehow, some- 
where when the child becomes one of the 
world’s workers. The fact of knowing the 
people about you, of being known by them, 
of having your own place, and of having 
about you your own possessions, be they 
ever so meager, is part of the home feeling 
and is a mighty anchor that holds the 
wavering will to duty. If one is “‘a piece 
of human driftwood,” what matters it 
what one does, “nobody cares.” 

The teacher can, of course, do compara- 
tively little in the quickening and strength- 
ening of this home feeling, yet that little is 
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done in a strong definite way, and at the 
time when the child is just awakening to 
the realization that there is a great big out- 
side world of people who do not care who 
he is or what he may want. Most children 
reach the kindergarten age still unconscious 
of the fact that they are not the center 
of the world and that all its activities do 
not circle around them and their homes. 

The order and quiet system which comes 
from their having a place of their own in 
this new outside world begins to bring a 
realization that a place which is their very 
own is a condition of agreement among peo- 
ple and not a local spot. With this daily 
recognition of each child’s ownership of his 
own place dawns the sense of justice and 
the rights of ownership of property. 

The mother can do much more than the 
teacher in developing in her children the 
love not merely of family, but of home. 
She can begin by giving each child his place 
at the dining table, his side of the bed if 
two children have to sleep together, his own 
bureau drawer, his corner of the room in 
which he has a right to keep his playthings, 
his own box in which to keep his toys. 

She can respect the sacredness of her 
boy’s right to his own pocket. Who has not 
seen the glow of pride which comes to the 
boy’s face as he triumphantly announces 


(Continued on page 563) 
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H Mother, do let us do it, it will be 
such fun!” Helen, eleven, and Mar- 
jory, ten, were so excited. ‘“‘We want 
to. make a playhouse somewhere, and put up 
curtains, and move our beds out, and sleep 
there. Can we have the upstairs porch? 
Please, please! And we'll earn all the money 
to pay for it and do everything ourselves.” 

This was shortly after the summer vaca- 
tion had begun, and time weighed heavily 
on their hands. 

The upstairs balcony was unscreened and 
too small. (Of course we could have simply 
refurnished their own room, but that would 
not have been so exciting.) We looked about 
and decided that perhaps we could do some- 
thing with the downstairs back shed. This 
was the entire width of the house on the east 
side, opening from the kitchen and dining- 
room, and was all enclosed in glass. It was 
too hot in summer and too cold in winter 
for real use since it had a tin roof and no 
cellar. Part of it was used for a summer 
kitchen and the rest held the ironing board, 
washtubs, and the brooms, dusters, old 
chairs and broken tables, toys, and all sorts 
of discards that were too good to throw 
away. 

The girls cleaned out the southern end, 
9 feet by 12 feet, and planned to curtain it 
off with cretonne, putting half curtains in 
the windows to save on the cost. What a 
scrubbing was necessary for the walls, the 
floors, and 144 window panes, 12 inches by 
5 inches, inside and out! Sevéral days were 
spent having fun with the soap and scrub- 
bing brush, while they unconsciously 
learned lessons in housekeeping. And then 
the measuring for the curtains! What a les- 
son in applied arithmetic! Getting the 
length, allowing for the hems (will it take 
three or four widths for the dividing cur- 
tain?) reducing hundreds of inches to yards 
—everything was done by the girls them- 
selves. 
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Our Summer Project 


By Marjory K. BAKER 


We went shopping for the cretonne, and 
the girls chose a pretty blue of a medium 
shade with orange and yellow flowers. What 
joy to discover it was a bargain! From 
thirty-five cents to twenty-nine! We bought 
a few extra yards for bedcovers. This proved 
to be fortunate for when we came to cut 
the sash curtains we found that we had 
made a mistake in our calculations and had 
written 21 inches instead of 31 inches for the 
length. Such a mistake means so little to a 
child in an arithmetic examination, just one 
problem wrong; but oh, it made our hearts 
come into our mouths when we realized that 
we might have to buy more goods. And the 
tragedy of that one curtain wasted because 
it was cut too short! It was fortunate that 
we had hung it before we cut all the others. 
After the first thread was pulled to get a 
straight edge, the girls used a steel ruler and 
a pencil for measuring on the wrong side of 
the cretonne. This saved a great deal of 
time. They made gauges to keep all the 
hems even, and worked for several days sew- 
ing yards and yards on the machine. They 
appreciate now the work that is involved in 
making curtains. 

The next step was to acquire an old table, 
two chairs to lounge in, two or three old 
rag rugs, and to get the two old army cots 
which were put away in the attic. Sleeping 

“Helmar House” for a few days was 
great fun, and then another idea struck 
them. “Mother, dear, please, oh, please, 
could we have the little sterno stove and 
cook some canned soup and eat our supper in 
our house?” 

We couldn’t find our old sterno stove. It 
had gone to one too many picnics. So we in- 
vested in'a new one and collected a saucepan, 
frying pan, a few blue and white dishes 
that were put away in the pantry, cups, 
glasses, two of each of the necessary pieces 
of silverware, a can opener, cake turner, 
dish towel, dish cloth, dish pan, glass mayon- 
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naise jars to hold soap powder, sugar, flour, 
olive oil, salt, and an old bread box for bread, 
crackers, bacon, eggs and so forth. (The 
milk and butter had to be kept in the 
family ice box.) Three shelves were put up 
to hold these supplies, an old covered desk 
was used for the china, and the stove was 
placed on an aluminium tray on a special 
table for safety. 

After enjoying a week of entertaining 
their envious friends, and practically living 
alone (the dishwashing was a-bit monoto- 
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sterno stove? There were breakfasts of 
fruit, cold cereal, toast, milk, bacon and 
eggs; luncheons of milk, salads, fruit, chops, 
dried beef, hash, stew, baked beans, canned 
soup, warmed up vegetables (sometimes 
fresh vegetables were served from the fam- 
ily table); suppers of bread and butter, 
milk, fruit salad—luncheon all over again. 

The girls earned the necessary money 
weeding the garden, washing windows, pick- 
ing squabs for the New York market, and do- 
ing odd jobs about the house. They swept 
and dusted, made their own beds, 
cooked and kept everything tidy 
at “Helmar” all summer. 

Such fun! Such unconsciously 
acquired education gained by 
meeting the everyday problems 
of living! And it cost less than 
ten dollars. 
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The Kitchen End of “Helmar House” 





The Back Shed—Glorifed —> 


nous, but the cooking was great 
fun), Helen and Marjory de- 
cided to paint the shabby furni- 
ture and wood work, and in- 
vested in some orange and blue 
paint. There were days and days 
of fun. Planning the meals and 
marketing was a continuous de- 
light. What can you cook in a 
frying pan and saucepan over a 


















































The letter which came with these illustrations is too full of individuality to be withheld 
from our readers. In part, Mrs. Baker writes: 

“They (the drawings) were ready ... after hours of labor. Then on the way to the mail 
they were. lost in the Subway. They were picked up (out of their nice flat cardboard) by the 


colored porter, folded and stuck in his pocket. 


After they were brought home to be smoothed 


and cleaned, we all (six of us) came down with the ‘flu’ and pictures were forgotten.” . 
But finally they were remembered, and here they are, done by the girls’ own hands, with 


their own naive conception of perspective. 


Their mother adds, “We had great fun looking 


through magazines and commenting on the work entailed in the illustrations.” Evidently Mrs. 
Baker is convinced of the value of “education through doing.”—Enpiror. 
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Motion Pictures 


By EvizaBetH K. KERNS 
National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 





Classification 


A—Adult. Adult pictures are recommended for those of mature viewpoint and experience. 
F—Family. Family pictures are recommended for the general audience, including children 


of twelve years of age and over. 


J—Juvenile pictures are recommended for children under fourteen years. 
W—W esterns, recommended for the family. 


*—Especially recommended. 
A—Good. B—Harmless, but second rate as to plot and production. 


R—RATING 








R Title Class Stars Producer Reels 
ALL TALKING 

Beau Bandit Rod LaRoque-Doris Kenyon R. K. O. 
Clancy in Wall Street Charlie Murray Aristocrat 
Climax Jean Hersholt Universal 
Crazy That Way Joan Bennett-Kenneth MacKenna Fox 
The Furies H. B. Warner-Lois Wilson First National 
High Society Blues Chas. Farrell-Janet Gaynor Fox 
Honey Nancy Carroll-Mitzi Green Para, Fam. Lasky 
Ingagi Gorilla Life Congo Pictures 
Journey’s End Colin Cline-Ian MacLaren Tiffany 
Ladies Love Brutes Geo. Bancroft-Mary Astor Para. Fam. Lasky 
Light of the Western Stars Richard Arlen-Mary Brian Para. Fam. Lasky 
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without discrimination must shoulder responsibility for the result. 


passing in this respect. If the boy turns out to be a thrill-hunting hooligan, or the girl a 


Lummox 

Mammy 

The Man From Blankley’s 
Melody Man — 
Murder Will Out 
Only the Brave 

On the Level 
Paramount on Parade 
Sky Hawk 

Spring Is Here 

Street of Chance 
Swellhead 

Temple Tower 
Three Sisters 

Young Eagles 


Dixie Days 
The Enchanted Forest 


Night at a Shooting Gallery 


Pretzels 

Spills and Thrills 
Tough Winters 
Wanderlust 
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Winifred Westover 
Al Jolson-Lois Moran 


John Barrymore-Loretta Young 


Wm. Collier, Jr. 

Lila Lee 

Gary Cooper-Mary Brian 
Victor MacLaglen 

All Star Cast 

John Garrick 

Louise Fazenda 

Wm. Powell 


Johnny Walker-Natalie Kingston 
Ken’th MacKenna-Marceline Day 


Louise Dresser 
Chas. Rogers-Jean Arthur 


SOUND 


Aesop Fable 
Fairy Film 
Animated Toys 
Animal Cartoon 
Spotlight Scenes 
Oswald Cartoon 
Bruce Scenic 


Parents and Pictures 


United Artists 
Warner Bros. 
Warner 
Columbia 

First National 
Para. Fam. Lasky 
Fox 

Para. Fam. Lasky 
Fox 

First National 
Para. Fam. Lasky 
Tiffany 

Fox 

Fox 

Para. Fam. Lasky 


Pathé 
Tiffany 

M. G. M. 
Educational 
Pathé 
Universal 
Paramount 
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The father and mother who, for any reason, are content to let their child attend the movies 


There can be no _ buck- 


sex-saturated sophisticate, the parent is directly to blame. The parent who does not exercise 
care—extreme care as matters now stand—in the choice of the child’s movies, is a bad citizen. 
—From an editorial of February 26th in the Christian Century. 
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Bright or Average Child 
Who Fails in School 








By Garry CLEVELAND Myers 


the parent-teacher association can do 

about the bright or average child who 
fails in school. My answer is: go on work- 
ing to become a better P. T. A., making 
each member more intelligently interested 
in her child, more eagerly seeking informa- 
tion on how the home can contribute toward 
the child’s success in school. 

As a local P. T. A. we may persuade our 
principal or superintendent to talk things 
over with us, and make clear to us the pur- 
pose ef the program and methods of the 
school. If he is wise he will want us to 
express ourselves. If we are wise, our expres- 
sion will always be as from individual par- 
ents and not as from members of an organi- 
zation. We ought not to be in business 
session at such times. Let there be no reso- 
lutions, no speaking as a body in respect to 
methods and administration of the local 
school, lest we violate the spirit of our 
parent-teacherhood. Our greatness lies in 
our ability to mind our own business as a 
gentle moral force for child welfare and 
happier homes, and as a wise interpreter of 
home to school and school to home. 

There are many children of average or 
even of marked ability to learn who are fail- 
ing in school, or merely getting by. Prac- 
tically all such children who really want 
constantly to learn, can learn, The problem 
is to arouse the child’s urge. His learning 
progress is wrapped up with his whole emo- 
tional life and depends more or less on all 
his earlier habits and relationship with mem- 
bers of his family, his playmates, his teach- 
ers, and other adults. 

Some of these we can control in part. But 
we cannot go back and bring him up again. 
We must take him as we find him. All these 
years, too, we parents have acquired a series 
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Si readers have asked me to tell what 


of habits and emotions toward him which 
in turn have aroused in him certain ways of 
acting, thinking and feeling toward us. All 
we can do now is to take stock of all the fac- 
tors, capitalize on what is good, and recon- 
struct as far as possible what is bad. 

If the child has learned no self-restraint 
he is coming into conflict frequently with 
us and with others, to the detriment of his 
school success. If we have not acquired self- 
control and consideration of his feelings, and 
if we do not understand the way he thinks 
and acts and feels, we may ourselves prove 
barriers to his progress. 

Has he acquired responsibility for send- 
ing himself to bed at a regular hour, going 
off to school on time each day on his own 
initiative, finding his own books and wraps, 
appearing in his class with his necessary sup- 
plies, handing in at school his assigned work 
on time, doing his lessons at home at a regu- 
lar hour by the clockeach evening preceding a 
school day ?If he has not acquired these habits 
of responsibility, the cultivation of them is 
necessary for ‘he improvement of his school 
work. We want to be sure that he goes off 
to school happy, with the feeling that he is 
doing something worth while and that the 
love and wishes of the family go with him. 
We want him to return in the evening feel- 
ing that he is welcomed as a worthy member 
of the family. 


B B&B %B 
The Right Attitude Toward 


Failures 


T does no good to scold and shame him 
for his bad grades, or to tug at his heart- 
strings. Don’t tell him that you are disap- 
pointed. Don’t ask him why he does not do 
better. Don’t give him long lectures on how 
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he is wasting his time and how sorry he is 
going to be some day. To do so is childish, 
for it merely makes you feel better and him 
worse. Don’t talk about his failures before 
others ; keep others from exhorting him. Sub- 
ject him to no emotional disturbance. He 
already has too many worries. Sometimes 
you may be fooled about his apparent light- 
heartedness. The chances are that it is a 
pretense, a kind of smoke screen back of 
which he can hide and thus reduce your emo- 
tional onslaughts. 

When he tells about a successful recita- 
tion, brings home a good paper, or a term 
report with one or two good grades on it, 
praise him for the good ones; say nothing 
about the bad ones. 

Our biggest trouble is our selfish pride. 
We are more concerned about what our 
friends may think of our child’s failure than 
we are about the future of the child. To 
illustrate, a certain mother came to me 
wrought up about her boy in the eighth 
grade. “All night I lay awake,” she said. 
“What will my friends think if he fails? 
And I know he is going to.” Don’t appeal 
to your child to study for your sake. Don’t 
so betray your selfishness. Make him want 
to work for his own sake, his own success 
and satisfaction. Don’t hold one child up as 
a model for another. Rather help each child 
to compete with his own best record. 


B&R 
What Is the Child’s Ability? 


UPPOSE you have been courteous and 

fs thoughtful in these respects and have 
good relationship with the child who still 
lags far behind in one or several school sub- 
jects, and suppose you know that he has 
average or more than average learning ca- 
pacity. First be sure you know. We parents 
tend to feel rather than to know about such 
things; and we generally feel the way we 
want to feel. The mentality of a good many 
children is overrated by their parents ; some, 
indeed, very low in grades are doing remark- 
ably well for their mentality. The teacher 
is not always a good guesser about the child’s 
ability to learn. The school psychologist 
comes nearest to having the facts. Even he 
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can make mistakes. When there is no school 
psychologist, it may be advisable to write to 
the Psychological Corporation, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal Building, New York City, 
to direct you, without charge, to the nearest 
trained psychologist to whom you may take 
your child for a mental test. 

If, however, he excels in any of the basic 
school subjects without undue effort, you 
can be fairly sure he has pretty good native 
ability to learn and that there is no strong 
reason (barring hearing or visual defects) 
why he should not, with proper guidance, 
get along reasonably well, by and by, in other 
school subjects. 

There has spread abroad a dangerous doc- 
trine not supported by scientific facts, that 
there are special disabilities in regular school 
subjects. It is so comfortable to the parents 
and the teacher. “Herbert is a good reader 
but has no spelling sense,” or, “Calvin 
is excellent in history but he has no mind 
for number work.” “I guess Juniper will 
never get along in arithmetic. His father 
was like that and he has an uncle who is a 
successful lawyer but could never add up a 
bill correctly.” 

Say a few things like these before the child 
and he will agree with you, assured that he 
never can succeed and that he never needs 
to try again. The average child who can read 
very well can learn other fundamental sub- 
jects fairly well also. If he excels in any 
one of the major subjects he almost certainly 
has ability in the rest. Any other assumption 
is hazardous and impractical. 

But no matter how brilliant your child 
may be, he won’t succeed merely by being 
told that he ought to. Take his problem out 
of the pale of morals and put it into the 
class of learning habits where it belongs. 
Suppose he is in the seventh grade and reads 
with ease and pleasure only materials of 
third grade level. In arithmetic he is sup- 
posed to have mastered common fractions, 
decimal fractions and percentage. But 
simple addition may be difficult for him; he 
may get confused in hard subtraction, and 
hopelessly bewildered in long division. How 
is such a child to be interested in the arith- 
metic and reading of his grade? 
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The Value of Success 

ou and I cannot keep working hard 
y at things at which we don’t succeed. We 
must get some satisfaction from achievement. 
If the thing we think we ought to do seems 
more and more impossible we lose heart, 
we grow discouraged, we approach despair. 
On the other hand, we can keep at almost 
any task we think worth doing if we can feel 
ourselves making clear-cut progress, assured 
of many more successes than failures. 

So with the child. He must enjoy the con- 
sciousness of success if he is to be aroused to 
increased continuous effort. Quit saying 
and thinking that he does not get along well 
in his history, arithmetic or spelling because 
he does not try hard enough, or because he 
does not take an interest in them. Be more 
practical. Think and say that he is not in- 
terested and therefore does not continue to 
try hard, because he has not been getting 
along well. Interest isn’t something we can 
order or command. It is a feeling which 
attends assurance of success. Without this 
assurance, interest lags as surely as the dawn 
turns into day. Of course, we can arouse 
temporary interest by making an emotional 
appeal and by associating an unpleasant task 
with one overwhelmingly attractive. But 
such motives are only temporary unless the 
satisfaction of success follows pretty closely. 


a & BR 


Begin With What the Child 
Can Do 


* order to succeed, the learning task must 
not be too difficult. Too bad that every 
teacher and every school official cannot get 
this fact into his or her head and nervous 
system! In that event the child, regardless 
of his grade, would be given the kind of 
material to read, the kind of exercises in 
arithmetic or English that are easy enough 
to be done with a high degree of excellence. 
If, for instance, a certain child in the sixth 
grade could read well only from a third 
grade reader, he would be set to read from 
a book no harder; if he could do well in 
English only as far as the level of the fourth 
grade, such work would he be given to do. 
He would not be burdened with number 
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work of his grade if he still found simple 
subtraction or division difficult. He would 
be helped to master these essentials first ; 
but he would not be shamed and scolded 
for having failed to master them earlier. 
He would be shown how to learn them now 
without embarrassment but with awareness 
that he can make progress. Nor would he 
be demoted; he would be given aid right 
where he was. 

The average schoolroom has a long, long 
way to go to put this simple principle into 
practice. Among the barriers against it have 
been the modern mania for speeding and the 
fashionable tendency to turn classroom 
teaching into testing, and of forever testing 
children on many facts that they had never 
learned. Some day the child at school will 
succeed in mastering a few things instead 
of messing miserably over many things. 
Some day, too, he will have time to think 
and his teacher will have time to treat him 
as a feeling soul, a human being, an actual 
personality. 

It is not the job of the P. T. A. to en- 
dow the school superintendent and his staff 
with this enlightenment, and it is very 
doubtful whether as individual parents we 
shall be able to help in leading them early 
to this point of view. In the first place, 
parents are not supposed by teachers to 
know anything about the method and 
process of education; and most don’t. In 
the second place, parents don’t hire the 
teachers; and it is well that they don’t. 
We shall get best results, in the long run, 
by minding our own business, hoping 
merely that we can slip in a quiet, acceptable 
suggestion here and there when the rare op- 
portunity is afforded. 

We all can do something at home if we 
really get the principles of good learning 
that we have been considering through our 
heads; which, as a rule, are pretty thick. 


R&B 
Fundamental Value of Reading 


EADING difficulties are the source of the 
R majority of school failures. The farther 
onward in the grade the child moves, the 
more such difficulties hinder his progress. 
For instance, the child who reads poorly is 
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sure to have trouble in such subjects as 
English, history and science. Practically all 
his work in junior and senior high school 
requires constant reading. Nearly all of it 
consists in getting facts and ideas from the 
printed page. Even the child who excels in 
manipulating numbers may be a total failure 
with verbal problems in arithmetic if he is 
a poor reader. Reading is a constant source 
of worry to him and a time consumer. He, 
of course, reads not for pleasure; he reads 
only when he must. 

If you can help him find reading matter 
easy enough for him to read successfully 
and therefore with pleasure, and if you can 
induce him to read from it a great deal, you 
will do him a great deal of good. Persuade 
him to read aloud to you for half an hour 
or more each day and to turn an occasional 
paragraph into a sentence of his own words. 
As he reads, listen attentively. Take turns 
in reading parts to him. If he has never 
learned the habit of getting at his school 
work at a regular hour every evening pre- 
ceding a school day, and if your earlier re- 
lations to him enable you to command him 
effectively without emotional resistance, see 
that he reads aloud or does some mental 
work merely for the sake of developing a 
regular study habit. When that happens, if 
you have character enough to keep calm, you 
may do wonders for the child. But the mo- 
ment you find yourself annoyed by his errors, 
even to the point when it slightly modifies 
your breathing, walk away and let the child 
alone. Many parents do more harm than 
good to the child whom they attempt to aid 
in his home study. To help a child of any 
age at home, we must lead him to enjoy 
success and keep him ever hopeful and as- 
sured of more success always right ahead. 

In my letters to parents on “Helping Our 
Children Succeed in School,” I have offered 
more elaborate suggestions on the poor 
reader, poor speller, and the child poor in 
arithmetic. These may be obtained free from 
the United State Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Avoid such suggestions as, “I’m surprised 
that you don’t know that,” or, “You should 
have known that long ago.” Don’t stoop 
to criticize his teacher or the school before 
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him. Rather work to build in him an en- 
thusiasm for them. Help the child to find 
immediate success. Term hurdles are too 
high. Pronounced approvals and rewards for 
good grades earned then may be too remote 
to pull. The pleasure from success must 
come step by step, hour by hour, and day by 
day. Use all the skill and wisdom you 
possess to help him enjoy his small successes 
and upon them build your hopes and his for 
bigger and: more extensive victories. 


QUESTIONS FOR DiscuUssION 


What is proper for us to do as a parent-teacher 
association in respect to the child of average or 
more than average ability who does not succeed 
at school ? 

What is the parent’s major problem with 
such a child? 

What has home training to do with school 
success ? 

How may our human frailties be barriers to 
the child’s school progress? 

How may the psychologist help us and our 
failing child? 

What should we do if the child brings home 
a bad report card? 

What school subject plays the biggest part in 
the child’s success or failure throughout his 
whole school life? 

What if your child’s grades are average in 
all subjects except spelling, or arithmetic, or 
reading? 

How may we help at home a poor speller? 

How may we help at home a poor reader? 

How may we help at home a child poor in 
arithmetic? 
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Ask Mrs. Cope 


Readers are invited to send questions to Evelyn D. Cope, 
care of Child Welfare 


Question—As a young mother 
I should like to know the things 
necessary to give a boy, now in 
kindergarten, a happy and well- 
rounded life. My husband and I 
want to help our small son toward 
attaining the better things of life. 
What are the things necessary for 
a child to know upon entering the 
first grade? 


The following brief outline will 
serve as a guide for what to ex- 
pect of a child entering the first 
grade: 


Obedience should be a_ well 
established habit. The child 
should have respect for authority, 
for parent and teacher. Those who expect obedi- 
ence should be reasonable. and just. Blind obedi- 
ence does not develop character. 

The habits of personal hygiene should be well 
formed, such as cleanliness and elimination. It 
must be remembered that a child of this age 
sometimes has to be reminded. 

To a certain extent he should know how to 
work and play in a group, to be courteous, and 
take his turn. He should have developed a cer- 
tain amount of self-control, so that he can be 
reasonably quiet in school and not disturb others, 
can keep his promises and finish his tasks. 

He is expected to care for his personal effects 
and put them where they belong, such as cloth- 
ing, playthings and school supplies. An wnder- 
standing of ownership regarding other people’s 
property is also necessary. 

He will need to know how to use his hands 
in holding books and using crayons and paper. 
He should be able to take simple specific direc- 
tions from teacher and parent. 

Enrich his life by developing a love for the 
beautiful in music, pictures, flowers and the out- 
of-doors. 

Give him a small allowance to provide for 
some of his school needs, for a savings bank, 
and a little for pleasure. 

With the right kind of home he will be 
happy, willing, and have a good sense of humor 
and fun. 

Do not teach him to read or write before en- 
tering school. 

It is not to be expected that a child of this 
age will be perfect in all these requirements. 
These points suggest goals to be attained. 


Question—I am trying to make a P. T. A. 
Book Shelf in our school library and should 
appreciate a list of books on emotional and char- 
acter training. I always enjoy CHILD WELFARE. 
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You are doing a fine piece of 
work in establishing a P. T. A. 
Book Shelf in your school library. 
It is such a help to parents to 
have books on child training 
within easy reach. Then, too, it 
is one of the best ways to use the 
money in your association. The 
following books will be good for 
a start: “Fundamentals of Child 
Study,” E. A. Kirkpatrick ; “Parent- 
hood and the Character Training 
of Children,’ T. W. Galloway; 
“Your Child Today and Tomor- 
row,” Sidonie Gruenberg; “Build- 
ing Character” (Symposium), 
Chicago University Press; “Char- 
acter Training in Childhood,” 
Mary Haviland; “Everyday Problems of the 
Everyday Child,’ D. R. Thom; “Wholesome 
Childhood,” E. R. Groves; “Mothers and Chil- 
dren,” Dorothy Canfield Fisher; “Child Manage- 
ment” (pamphlet), Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; literature of the Boy Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, and Girl Scouts. See April issue of 
CHILD WELFARE for additional books, as you 
will wish to enlarge the Book Shelf. 


Question—I am very much interested in the 
CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, having just read 
my third copy. Will you publish my question? 
Do you believe in whipping children? 


The idea of punishment today is that it shall 
correct and assist in child development. “To 
cure is the voice of the past, to prevent the 
divine whisper of today.” Parents and teachers 
who study the nature of the child and inquire 
into his motives of behavior, who try to train 
and guide, find that they can prevent much mis- 
conduct and have little need of punishment. 
These persons practice self-control and use fore- 
sight. They know what to expect of the child. 
They recognize the good in him and develop it. 

When punishment is necessary it should be 
connected with the undesired behavior. No one 
form of punishment will correct the many kinds 
of wrong behavior. There is no one “cure-all.” 
Many persons who use corporal punishment for- 
get this. 

The parent and teacher who are masters of 
themselves and of the situation and “stay on the 
job” until the child responds with right behavior 
are training the child in self control and at the 
same time are winning his respect and confi- 
dence. If we are really to develop the child 
we need his cooperation. Are not the antago- 
nism, fear, and alienation which are frequently 
the result of whipping more to be feared than 
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wrongdoing? Whipping, too, often is just one 
outlet for the annoyance felt by the parent or 
teacher. Is it not a lazy way of doing? It 
takes more time and effort to study out the prob- 
lem. Even with small children the thinking 
person can find a better substitute. 

There are those who say that corporal pun- 
ishment is permissible on certain occasions. 
Some of these also admit that it is the least 
skilful means of correction. Many educators 
and psychologists have found that corporal pun- 
ishment is dangerous, destroys courage and 
judgment, arouses fear and resentment, develops 
indifference and stolidity, and lessens respect 
for authority. 

The writer knows many parents who have 
reared their children without corporal punish- 
ment and is acquainted with many children of 
fine character who are proud that they have 
never been whipped. 

A teacher of psychiatry in one of the State 
universities has said, “We get our message 
over to our children by what we say, do, and 
feel, but especially by what we fee/. How fine 
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it would be to let the child feel that we want 
him as a friend, and that we appreciate his 
help and cooperation! This can be done with 
no sacrifice to authority.” 


Question—My children of seven and nine 
love poetry and rhymes. Can you suggest some 
books for us? 

You will find the following books suitable and 
interesting for your children. Some of them the 
children can read themselves. Others you can 
read to them. They will enjoy learning some, of 
them by hearing the lines and repeating them. 

“A Child’s Garden of Verses,” by R. L. Steven- 
son. 

“Peter Patter Book,” by F. L. Jackson. 

“When We Were Very Young,” by A. A. Milne. 

“Poems of Childhood,” by Eugene Field. 

“Blossoms on the Straight Road Ahead,” by 
Genevieve T. Wheeler. 

Some- adult magazines have bits of verse 
that are beautiful and attractive to children. 
Look also for poems in magazines published 
especially for children. 





©Henry Miller 


Virginia Marie Burraker, five-year-old moun- 
tain girl who came to the opening of the Hoover 
School in Dark Hollow, Virginia 
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About Publications 


By Frances S. Hays 


Extension Secretary 


Chest, a Tree Book, Butter- 





Summer Vacation 
Suggestions 


HILD Study Books, 
(CS Pemontt and Mag- 
azines for Parents. It 


would be a fine idea to read 
one or more books or 
pamphlets from the lists 
which have been published 
in this magazine during the 
year. A small group might 
read aloud together during 
the lovely summer days. 

One Council president 
suggested: “I. wish we 
might have this summer in 
our associations monthly 
gatherings of the mothers, 
bringing their sewing, hav- 
ing a simple noon meal 
together, and then reading and chatting 
over some of the fine things in CHILD 
WELFARE. I am sure if an association did 
this there would be a more interested re- 
sponse when it comes time to start the active 
work again in the fall.” 

Forty Books for Boys and Girls, pub- 
lished in 1929, by the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., was sent recently to a 
mother who inquired about a list of books 
for her children to read. In replying she 
wrote, “There are many grown-ups who 
have missed reading these excellent books 
when they were young, who could read 
them now with their children with profit 
and enjoyment. They are an inspiration to 
any age.” Try them. 

Vacation Days is a pamphlet prepared by 
the State Chairman of Vacation Activities 
of the District: of Columbia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Burlington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. Price 20 cents. It gives 
suggestions about the Nature ‘Treasure 
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flies and Insects, Seed Col- 

lections, Making Friends 
With the Birds, Gardens, 
Flower Books, etc. 

The Audubon Bird Pic- 
tures and Leaflets for Bird 
Study are provided by the 
National Association of 
Audubon Societies, 1974 
Broadway, New York City, 
at a nominal cost. Write for 
samples, inclosing stamps. 

Vacation Activities and 
the School is a pamphlet 
published by the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, 
New York City, price 50 
cents. It tells how the school 
activities are linked with the 
summer vacation days in a 

most interesting and profitable way. 

Books About Worthwhile Vacations. 
J. W. Faust, Chairman of the National 
Committee on Recreation, suggests the fol- 
lowing “as an effective library for parents 
who want to work a little”: 


Games for Every Day, Elliot and Forbush. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 


Every Boy’s Book of Hobbies, Bullivant. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York. 


Nature Guiding, Williams Gould Vinal. The 
Comstock Publishing Co., Ithaca, New York. 


Book of Games for Home, School and Play- 
ground, Forbush and Allen. John C. Winston 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Books for Nature Study is a compre- 
hensive list of books, pamphlets and maga- 
zines, on nature study for people of all 
ages. Child Study Association of America, 
54 West 74th Street, New York City. 


Price 20 cents. 
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Fiction for Parents and Children 


Here is a list of entertaining stories for 
parents of children of different ages to read 
during the summer. They are about chil- 
dren for parents. They are not for children 
to read and would not interest children, with 
the exception of the two by Mark Twain. 
It is hoped that the list contains only books 
giving a sound interpretation of child life, 
and that they will be interesting and valu- 
able to parents for vacation reading. 


The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. Mark 
Twain. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Mark Twain. 

Alice Adams. Tarkington. 

The Awakening of Spring. Wedekind. 

Anne of Green Gables. Montgomery. 

The Beautiful Years. Williamson. 

Being a Boy. Aldrich. 

The Believing Years. Pearson. 

The Bent Twig. Fisher. 

The Boy in the Sun. Rosenfeld. 

A Boy’s Town. Howells. 

Cambric Tea. Lowrie. 

Changing Winds. Ervine. 

The Court of Boyville. White. 

Crescent Moon. Tagore. 

David Blaize. Benson. 

Day of Fortune. Matson. 

Dear Enemy. Webster. 

Dombey and Son. Dickens. 

Dream Days. Graeme. 

Dusty Answer. Lehman. 

Emmy Lou. Martin. 

Father and Son. Gosse. 

The Golden Age. Grahame. 

The Grandmothers. Wescott. 

The Home Maker. Fisher. 

Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker. Mitchell. 

In the Morning Glow. Gilson. 

‘ Jeremy. Walpole. 


Jeremy at Crale. Walpole. 

Joan and Peter. Wells. 

Julie Cane. O'Higgins. 

Little Citizens. Kelly. 

Moon Calf. Dell. 

Mother. Norris. 

My Little Boy. Ewald. 

One Little Boy. De Selincourt. 

Of Human Bondage. Maugham. 

Old Pybus. Deeping. 

Ordeal of Richard Feverel. Meredith. 
Penrod. Tarkington. 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. Wiggin. 
Rose of Dutcher’s Coolie. Garland. 
Salt. Norris. 

The Secret Garden. Burnett. 
Sentimental Tommy. Barrie. 
Seventeen. Tarkington. 

The Story of My Boyhood and Youth. Muir. 
Sonny. Stuart. 

Tommy and Grizel. Barrie. 

Una Mary. Hunt. 

Understood Betsey. Fisher. 

Thé Very Little Person. Vorse. 


This selection was made from lists pub- 
lished by well-known national organizations 
and was submitted for criticism to two of 
the leading public libraries on the Atlantic 
coast. Some of the books were approved by 
both libraries, but in other cases a book 
which received the highest mark from one 
was marked “omit” by the other. Some fa- 
vorites of the national secretaries at the Na- 
tional Office have been included. Comments 
on the books, both favorable and unfavor- 
able, will be welcomed. We shall be glad to 
know of other books which might be added 
to the list. Only those which are psycho- 
logically sound, and definitely valuable 
reading for parents, are desired. 





POCKETS 


A CHILD should have a pocket— 
Supposing on the road 
He runs across a bettle, 
Or a lizard, or a toad? 
However will he carry them? 
Whatever will he do 
If he hasn’t got a pocket 
To put them into? 
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A CHILD should have a pocket 
On which he fairly dotes! 
Not one, or two, but many 
In his little waistcoats— 
And one will.be for money 
He finds on the roads, 
And one for cake and cookies— 
And one for hoptoads! 


—Susan Adger Williams. 
June, 1930 
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THE GRIST MILL 
A Welcome 


GROUP of newly elected officers stands 
Aw to serve the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers and 
the children of the United States. Welcome 
to your posts, Congress officers, and to the 


fellowship which a million and a half mem- 
bers extend to you! 


Summer and Camping 


With the coming of June, comes summer. 
And with summer come thoughts of the 
great world of nature, of beauties to be en- 
joyed and of lessons to be learned from it 
during the vacation period. 

Summer comes as a life saver to the over- 
worked teacher, to the tired and perplexed 
parent, and to the school child who has been 
housed many hours a day from September 
to June. 

Of late years summer has become camp- 
ing time. One hundred million dollars, as is 
estimated, is the annual expenditure made 
by parents to send their children to camp. 
Some parents are interested only in “park- 
ing” their children so that they themselves 
may be freed from responsibility. Others are 
glad to send them to open spaces far from 
the complicated social machinery of city life. 
Others stress the opportunities of the camp 
for training children for the wise use of 
leisure and preventing “spectatoritis” which 
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commercial sports, machine-made amuse- 
ments, and canned music threaten to pro- 
duce. Dr. Fretwell, in his “Ten Tests for 
a Camp,” asks: “Does the camper develop 
a larger repertory of sports in which he can 
participate with increasing skill and satis- 
faction? Are some of these sports those 
which he can carry on in later life?” Then 
there are other parents who realize that their 
own home conditions are not what they 
ought to be so far as character education 
is concerned, and fall back on the help of 
the camp which engages the child’s whole 
interest and controls his conduct for eight 
or nine consecutive weeks. 

The summer camp is emerging from a 
recreational agency to an educational agency. 
It is free, however, from the old traditions 
of school education with its outworn theories 
of learning. It is free from much that is 
socially conventional and may interpret edu- 
cation quite unhampered by the standards 
of cut-and-dried institutionalism. 

' While the camp offers unbounded oppor- 
tunities as an educational venture and may 
in time influence the school to extend its 
program through a summer camp experi- 
ence, there are some dangers to be reckoned 
with at present. Great care must be taken 
in the selection of camps. Some are good. 
Others are merely money catchers. The care- 
ful parent will rely more on personal in- 
spection than on specious and glowing 
promises made in the catalogue. The pile 
of tin cans in the hollow back of the camp 
bespeaks a dearth of fresh vegetables; and 
the untrained counsellor soon reveals his in- 
experience when met face to face. A typical 
menu of hot sausages, buckwheat cakes, and 
doughnuts on a hot August morning does 
not reflect credit on the “expert dietitian.” 

Be careful, parents, about the essentials of 
the camps to which you send your boys and 
girls: (1) wise leadership; (2) healthful 
and safe surroundings ; (3) wholesome food ; 
(4) sound principles and procedures in edu- 
cation and recreation. 


If *"TWEREN’T for sight and sound and smell, 
I'd like the city pretty well; 
But when it comes to getting rest, 
I like the country lots the best. 
—Eugene Field. 
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help 


By WINNIFRED KING RuccG 


“He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 
He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 
He danced along the dingy days, 
And this bequest of wings 
Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings!” 
—Emily Dickinson. 


“The Adventures of Johnny Appleseed,” 
by Henry Chapin. New York: Coward- 
McCann, Ine. $2.50. 

“With Morgan on the Main,” by C. M. 
Bennett. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
$2.50. 

“The Trail of the Ragged Fox,” by 
Pitt L. Fitzgerald. Philadelphia: Macrae, 
Smith Co. $2.50. 

“Famous Girls of the White House,” by 
Kate Dickinson Sweetser. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.50. 

“Typical Plays for Young People,” Ed. 
J. P. Webber and H. H. Webster. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 

“Jane-Louise’s Cook Book,” by Louise 
Price Bell. New York: Coward-McCann, 
Ine. $1.50. 

“Paper Toys,” Books One and Two, by 
Anna E. Pauli. Peoria, Ill.: The Manual 
Arts Press. $1.40 each. 

“Story-Telling to Live-Wire Boys,” by 
George T. Miller. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co. $2.50. 


NE of the privileges of vacation time is 
O an opportunity to read. This month the 

Book Shelf is filled with the publishers’ 
ey offerings for the enjoyment of boys and 
girls. 

Occasionally there comes a book for young 
people that possesses not only the story value 
that is needed to hold its readers’ attention, but 
also distinction of style and significance. Such a 
book has its reward in a long life, for young 
readers, more than those who are older, pay the 
homage of loyalty to books that really satisfy 
them. Such a book, too, is to be found in The 
Adventures of Johnny Appleseed, by Henry 
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Chapin. For many years legends and ballads 
have been woven about the name of the man 
who sold seeds and saplings at Pittsburgh to 
the westward bound pioneers of the post-Revo- 
lutionary migration, and later cleared and 
planted apple orchards as far west as Indiana. 
In Mr. Chapin’s book, the life-story of Jonathan 
Chapman, later called Johnny Appleseed, is told 
with a firm grasp upon the habits, thought, and 
conduct of the years between the close of the 
Revolution and 1847. From the moment when 
Jonathan starts out from Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, at the age of 17, to walk to the Ohio 
country, down to his last camp-fire, this book 
is history made alive. 
7 * * 


C. M. Bennett is the man who wrote that 
favorite among pirate stories, Pedro of the 
Black Death. His new tale, With Morgan on the 
Main, is not about pirates, but about buccaneers. 
The distinction may seem fine-drawn, but there 
was a difference. For one thing, the buccaneers, 
at least in the beginning, were backed by the 
British Government. They were cattlemen of the 
West Indies, who, despoiled of their cattle and 
trade by the Spanish, had put to sea to take 
vengeance. They developed a strong fleet and 
were engaged by the British authorities as a 
protection against the Spanish. 

Through the eyes of an English boy whose 
father was captured by the Spanish on his 
way to assume the lieutenant-governorship of 
Jamaica, the reader beholds a satisfying mea- 
sure of sea-fighting, buccaneering, and storming 
of cities of the Spanish Main. The real hero is 
Sir Harry Morgan, leader of the Brethren of 
the Coast, as the buccaneers called themselves. 

The book tells the story of Morgan’s sack of 
Porto Bello, the march across the Isthmus, and 
the capture of Panama. 

Ee 


Another book ‘with an historical background 
is The Trail of the Ragged Fox, by Pitt L. Fitz- 
gerald. It is a story of the time of the French 
and Indian War, and tells what happened to 
young Gregory Neil when he left his brother’s 
house in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, to get a coon- 


(Continued on page 554) 
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lees | fascinating way 
for the children to learn 
habits of cleanliness | 


OTHERS! How old are your children? Can they read? And are 
they the usual six-to-sixteen year-old rebels with respect to soap 
and water? Then let ‘Professor Happy’’ Goldsmith, the popular 

school lecturer, help you to help them. Send for one or both of these 
delightful little bpoliees of his. . 

Mr. Goldsmith knows his children . . . what is good for them, and 
better yet, how to stir them to constructive action. 

And we are sure that you will agree with us about the fundamental life- 
long importance to your children of an early appreciation of the benefits 
and joys of daily cleanliness. 
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They're amusing, these little books, they take just the right tone with youngsters, and they 
do the trick, we are told. Also they are being offered free. 

So mail the coupon. Now before you forget. These seemingly small things so often turn 
out later to have such sizable and happy consequences. 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare by teaching the value of cleanliness 
45 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YOR, Nias: 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, 45 East 17th St., New York, N. Y. C.W.-1A 
Please send me, free ( copies of ‘‘Learn the Art of Magic’’ (for boys) 
0 copies of ‘‘The Smart Thing to Do"’ (for girls) 


Ne oc, cM iuicchds Mas aint lens ; ee secant ocsecledsdecepdahnbiadincile hits «slibes 5<kabiedinaicieentiniacaiiiaesOiLneenan 
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The Book Shelf 
(Continued from page 552) 


skin for Patsy Ann Richardson. Before he got it 
he was captured by Indians and traveled many 
miles through the Alleghanies and into the Ohio 
country. There he learned much about the ways 
of the Indians and the secrets of the forest. This 
book has been chosen by the Junior Literary 
Guild. e a 


A baker’s dozen of brief, lively biographies 
fill Kate Dickinson Sweetser’s Famous Girls of 
the White House. Stern historians might com- 
plain that the figures have been somewhat senti- 
mentalized, but the essential facts have been 
fairly presented. It is not a serious historical 
document, but a book designed to make these 
girls of former days seem real to the girls of 
the twentieth century. Here is Nelly Custis whom 
George Washington adopted as his own daugh- 
ter; here are Patsy and Polly Jefferson; and 
Maria Munroe, who was the first girl to be mar- 
ried in the White House; and lovely Emily 
Donelson, who entertained the guests of her 
uncle, Andrew Jackson; and Angelica Single- 
ton, who married President Van Buren’s son 
and became mistress of the White House; and 
so on down through the administrations to the 
three daughters of President Wilson. 

* © * 


There is always a demand for good plays for 
young people to act. Some young people even 
like to read plays. Typical Plays for Young 
People, edited by James Plaisted Webber and 
Hanson Hart Webster, contains eight short 
plays, and three that are longer, with an addi- 
tional chapter, “The Plays and Their Authors.” 
These plays are of high literary merit, besides 
being within the range of performers of high- 
school age. The first two selections in the book 
will strike a familiar chord in student mem- 
ory, for “The Rehearsal,” by Maurice Baring, 
is based on a rehearsal for the original per- 
formance of “Macbeth”; and “A Mistake at the 
Manor” reproduces the incident in the life of 
Oliver Goldsmith that later gave rise to “She 
Stoops to Conquer.” 
“ * * . 


Vacation will not be all reading for fun. 
There is reading with a strictly practical pur- 
pose in Jane-Louise’s Cook Book, by Louise 
Price Bell. This is a cook book for little cooks. 
The directions are given partly in print, and 
partly in pictures, with recipes that mother her- 
self will not scorn to use. I can see this book 
providing congenial occupation for mothers and 
daughters together on many a vacation morning. 

* * * 


Equally remote from the realm of reading 
are the two books of directions for constructing 
toys out of paper—Paper Toys, Book One and 
Book Two, by Anna E. Pauli. These have a 
creative purpose and supply handwork for home 
and school. Book One contains patterns for flat 
toys made from inexpensive paper. Book Two 
tells somewhat older children how to make more 
difficult three dimension toys that will stand 
alone, and simple box toys, nearly forty in all. 
There is enough variety in the measurements 
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Here is Jane Louise Bell, the original 
heroine of “Jane-Louise Cook Book,” 
helping with the oatmeal cookies 


involved to develop the child’s power of plan- 
ning and construction. 
ee Ae 


Not for boys, but for those who work with 
boys, is Story-Telling to Live-Wire Boys, by 
George Trasker Miller. Mr. Miller is a mem- 
ber of the National Story Tellers League. His 
experience has convinced him that story-telling 
is a valuable educational agency, but that many 
leaders of youth have little skill in it and a pro- 
nounced dread of undertaking it. He has tabu- 
lated questionnaires sent out to boys, has listed 
500 stories that average boys like, has studied 
the—unconscious—technique of natural story- 
tellers, and has himself been a successful teller 
of stories. In this book he has told what to tell, 
and as nearly as possible he has revealed the 
art of catching and holding the interest of the 
audience. He has also given an extensive bib- 
liography of books for the story-teller. 





Fun No End 


Those little folks of 
yours just love to climb 


oN ...and Junglegym gives 
Pat. March 1025 oo SAFE olimbing— 


keeps them off fences, trees, etc. 
Group play helps children get along with each 
other. Endorsed by leading educators. 
Write for Movi-graff of JUNGLE JIM 


Playground Equip. Co., 78 Duane St., N.Y. 
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Congress Comments 
By Florence V. WATKINS 
Executive Secretary 


Here is one way of solving a vexing problem 
as told by a former student in the Columbia 
University Parent-Teacher course and a city 
superintendent: 

“Last year one of our buildings had to be torn 
down to comply with our plans in the building 
program. New boundary lines were designed, 
and consequently this parent-teacher organiza- 
tion was divided. Part of the folks went to one 
ward and the others to another. To which school 
should go the pictures, piano, and other things 
that this parent-teacher association had bought 
presented problems which were difficult to 
handle. The north and south parts of town al- 
ways have been working as separate groups. 
One of our greatest needs was first to unify these 
organizations. This year in connection with the 
building program we had four teachers’ rest 
rooms to furnish, which was going to cost about 
$400. I thought this was an opportunity to 
unite these units and get them to working to- 
gether so that they might get acquainted and 
appreciate each other. These rooms were to be 
furnished and ready for the dedication of the 
building, so there was no time for fussing or 
arguing. They got busy and worked together, 
and the rooms have all been furnished with the 
finest wicker furniture, floor lamps, pictures and 
mirrors. The south part of town has found out 
through this experience that there are some 
good people in the north section, and the north 
group has learned some fine things about the 
folks of the south part of town. We have a better 
and stronger parent-teacher association than we 
have ever had. They are working on other prob- 
lems, but together and not separately. That, in 
brief, is the biggest thing that was accomplished 
this year in parent-teacher work.” 


The courage and devotion of our parent- 
teacher workers is well illustrated by the 
following note received from one who is 
registered for the Correspondence Course: 

“I answered the examination questions the 
minute I got them in the morning mail. Was 
still in bed and so had no access to any 
books or pamphlets. Did not dare ask the 
nurse for them. I am starting in again to 
do my regular lessons before the nurse 
leaves me. The doctor told me this morning 
I was back to 70 per cent efficiency. Got to 
make it 100 per cent.” 


A commission sent by Brazil to study the educa- 
tional systems in the eastern part of the United 
States visited the headquarters of the National 
Educational Association and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. The group is 
studying specifically: 1. The organization of 
American education, particularly of the univer- 
sity; 2. The project method; 3. Vocational guid- 
ance study; 4. Health education. The commission 
was composed of thirteen leaders in education in 
Brazil. Five represented elementary schools, two 
normal schools, two secondary schools, and two 
universities. 
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are like 
Chameleons 
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They take on quickly the “color” of their 
surroundings. That is why clean floors are 


just as vitally essential in the school your 
children attend as they are in your home. 












For every school there is an efficient and 

economical FINNELL SYSTEM to keep 

floors immaculately clean. Scrubs, waxes, 

geiienahe electrically. Can be used on any 
ind of floor. 


Eight sizes. A FINNELL representative 
will be glad to make a survey and recom- 
mend the size which would best 
suit your school’s requirements. 
Recommend to the superinten- 
dent, the principal, the school 
board that he be re- 
quested todo so. For 
information address 


FINNELL SYS- 
TEM, 906 East 
Street, Elkhart, In- 
diana. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
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The Jackson County Council of Parents 
and Teachers, of Michigan, issues a monthly 
mimeographed bulletin. A recent issue was 
“Vol. I, No. 4, compiled by all of us. As we 
do our joy—so do we keep records.” This 
seems to be one of the best of the local 
bulletins. 


Those of you who helped to fill the school 
bags for Mexican children last year will be in- 
terested to learn that a photographic negative 
was made in Mexico, at the time of the reception 
of the Friendship School Bags, and from this a 
motion picture film has been made. This is now 
ready for circulation. There is a charge of $3 for 
its use, plus the cost of transportation. To show 
the gratitude of Mexico to America for the 
friendship bags, forty-nine exhibits of the Arts 
and Industries of Mexico are to be sent to the 
children of the United States from the children of 
Mexico. There will be one for every state. Every 
town and city in a state may see the exhibit if it 
wishes, The plan is being carried out through the 
Mexican Committee on World Friendship 
Among Children. The children throughout Mex- 
ico have helped in making this friendship 
project possible, those in Mexico City contribut- 
ing one cent each and those in towns and villages 
one-half cent. The exhibits will give a new 
understanding and appreciation of the artistry 
of Mexico. Many of the articles in the exhibits 
have been made by the school children. 


The work of the Congress has grown so much 
that additional space has been taken in the build- 
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ing on M Street occupied by the National Educa- 
tion Association, pending the completion of the 
addition to the National Education Association 
building in 1931. 


The Executive Secretary enjoyed a busy 
spring and will also have a busy summer. 
Besides conducting the correspondence 
course which closed in April, the year’s 
credit course at George Washington Uni- 
versity, which closed the latter part of May, 
and the credit second semester course at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, which closed in May, she 
conducted two short courses, attended a 
state convention, and a mass meeting. The 
first short course was held at the University 
of Arkansas, during the Easter recess at 
Teachers College and George Washington 
University, April 14 to 19. Two weeks later, 
she went to La Crosse, Wisconsin, to attend 
the state convention, May 5 to 8. The fol- 
lowing day Minneapolis was reached where 
a parent-teacher mass meeting rally was 
held. From there, she went on to Denver 
for the national convention. From June 23 
to 30, a short course will be conducted at 
the University of Denver. Then there will 
be a rush trip half across the country to 
reach Columbia in time for registrations 
for the summer six weeks’ course there. In 
July a day will be spent at the conference 
at Yale, held under the auspices of the 
Connecticut Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers and the State Board of Education. 








CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Germane and Germane 
List Price $2.80 


Included and starred as being especially useful in the list of ‘‘Sixty Educational Books of 1929" 
compiled for the Journal of National Education Association. 





Part ONE 
EDUCATION FOR CHARACTER 
List Price $1.80 


By the Reading Circle Boards of 
Kansas, Arkansas, and Kentucky 





Adopted within six months after publication: 


You should know these books! 


Part Two 
CHARACTER TRAINING 
List Price $1.40 


By the Reading Circle Boards of 
lowa and Ohio 








SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark 


Boston 


Chicago San Francisco 
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A Parent-Teacher Study Program 


For Teachers, Parent-Teacher Officers, 


Committees and Members 


PREPARED BY EpGAR G. WELLER 


Chairman of Committee on Courses, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Based Upon PARENTS and TEACHERS 
Edited by Martha Sprague Mason 


, SHE textbook, “Parents and Teach- 
ers,’ prepared under the auspices of 
the National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, edited by Martha Sprague Mason, 

and published by Ginn and Company, is so 

arranged that PART I serves as an introduc- 

tion to Part II. 

Part I treats of the nature of education 
and the contribution that the home, school, 
church, and community make to education. 
Each chapter has been written by an expert. 
Credit will be given to each contributor as 
the chapter is introduced. To those desiring 
to learn the significance of the parent-teacher 
movement as a unifying and coordinating 
agency, the chapters of Part I will be. es- 
pecially helpful. 

Part II treats of the parent-teacher move- 
ment as developed in the United States by 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Subjects considered in Parr II 
are objectives, organization, program and 
field of service of the national, state, and 
local units; program making for the several 
types of local units; worthwhile activities ; 
development of leadership and the reaction 
of educators to the movement. A separate 
chapter is devoted to associations in rural 
schools and one to a brief history of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The quotations introducing the chapters are 
especially apropos. 


‘PART I 


Part | of this text may .be studied to ad- 
vantage by prospective teachers in teacher- 
training schools as an introduction to further 
training courses, as well as by all Congress 
members. 
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Read carefully the illuminating fore- 
word by Dr. Payson Smith. 


Questions on Chapter I—‘Principles of 
Education,” by Professor Henry C. Morri- 
son of the Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago. 

1. Our purpose for educating the child 
determines our educational theory. Illus- 
trate. Pages 3-4. 

2. Man’s adaptability is almost limitless. 
In what ways is this advantageous? Page 5. 

3. How is the child’s failure to modify 
behavior tendencies punished? Define edu- 
cation in terms of development. Page 6. 

4. Name rational attitudes or outlooks of 
the educated person. Also capacities for 
satisfaction that the educated person has 
acquired. Pages 7-8. 

5. Moral attitudes help to adapt one to 
his social environment. How? Page 9. 

6. Define education in terms of transfor- 
mations. Illustrate with the subject of read- 
ing. Pages 10-11. 

7. Of two pupils who have passed the 
same course in literature or in citizenship, 
one may be educated and the other not. Ex- 
plain. Page 12. 

8. Look up the definition of erudition. 
Are erudition and education the same? Illus- 
trate with the subject of mathematics. Pages 
13-14. 

9. Are schooling and education equivalent 
terms? Explain the seeming paradox, “the 
more the training, the less the education.” 
Page 15. 

10. Why should education precede train- 
ing? Explain. Page 16. 

11. If education is defined in terms of ad- 
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justment, what are some of its tests as ap- 
plied to the child? Page 17. 

12. Explain the justice of taxing every- 
body in order to maintain schools. What do 
you consider competent educational leader- 
ship? Pages 18-19. 

13. The parent-teacher association can 
help to generate intelligent public opinion. 
How will this help the home, school and 
community? Of what advantage is this to 
school administrators and to teachers? Page 
19. 

14. Education may well be defined in 
terms of development, transformation and 
adjustment. The child, not the subject mat- 
ter, should be the center of interest. Ex- 
plain. 


Project on Chapter I—For those desir- 
ing to devote more time to the subject: Read 
one of the books listed on page 20 and list 
the principles of education that the book 
suggests. 


Questions on Chapter []—‘‘Contribu- 
tion of the Home to Education,” by Sarah 
Louise Arnold, Dean Emerita of Simmons 
College. 


1. Education is a life-long experience 
and many agencies are responsible for it. 
What part of it shall the home undertake 
before the child enters school ? What is the 
place of the textbook in education? Pages 
21-22. 

2. Mention some functions of the home in 
its partnership with the school for the edu- 
cation of the child. Pages 23. 

3. Distinguish the terms teaching and 
learning. Both take place in the home and 
the school and we are all teachers. Discuss. 
Pages 23-24. 

4. In what sense is the home the founda- 
tion of the school? Explain, “One cannot 
be a good mother unless she is a good 
teacher.” Pages 24-25. 

5. What are some characteristics of a 
good mother-teacher as illustrated on page 
26? 

6. Discuss, “Wondering is the beginning 
of knowledge’; and behavior, “the finest 
of the fine arts.” Pages 26-27. 
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7. Children are imitators. What respon- 
sibility does this place upon the parent? Page 
28. 

8. How does living with children help 
the teacher? In what way are parents and 
playmates teachers of children? Pages 29-30. 

9. Explain: “The book is always in- 
terpreted by the child in the light of his 
own experience.” Illustrate with Whittier’s 
“Snowbound.” Pages 31-33. 

10. Give your reaction to Squeer’s method 
of teaching. Discuss the Boy Scouts’ idea 
of learning through doing. Pages 33-35. 

11. If education in behavior begins at 
home, what is wrong with the home life of 
the two boys mentioned on page 36? 

12. Give examples of behavior adjust- 
ment to physical environment. Page 37. 

13. If “More than half of the education 
in behavior has been secured before the child 
crosses the threshold of the school,” what 
challenge does this offer the parent-teacher 
association? Pages 37-38. Read thought- 
fully the last three sentences on pages 39. 


Project on Chapter II—Read ‘School 
and Home,” by Angelo Patri, and enjoy it. 


Questions on Chapter I1I—“Contribu- 
tion of the School to Education,” by Payson 
Smith, Commissioner of Education of 
Massachusetts. 


1. How is every experience of life an 
educational one? A complex civilization has 
made education in schools necessary. Why? 
Pages 41-42. 

2. In what sense is the school a socializing 
agency and the teacher a “social” leader? 
How does the school minister to the indi- 
vidual? Pages 43-44. 

3. What is the special contribution of the 
kindergarten to the child’s education? Of 
the elementary school? Pages 44-46. 

4. Mention the common “tools of educa- 
tion” and discuss present-day teaching of 
the “tool subjects.” Pages 46-47. 

5. What are the seven objectives of edu- 
cation? Give methods of cultivating charac- 
ter and citizenship. Pages 48-49. (See also 
page 67.) 

6. What is the special significance of the 
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junior high school? Discuss its place in the 
modern educational system. Pages 50-52. 

7. Why is a physical education program 
in the school advisable? Does this justify the 
parent-teacher Summer Round-Up project? 
Pages 52-55. 

8. What is the value of continuation and 
part-time schools? Pages 55-56. 

9. The retarded child offers a serious 
problem to the teacher, the parent, and the 
tax payer. Why? How will special classes 
help to relieve its seriousness? Pages 57-61. 

10. Secondary education should offer elec- 
tives and provide for educational and voca- 
tional guidance. Why? How do outside ac- 
tivities help to educate the high school child? 
Pages 62-63. 

11. One objective of secondary education 
is the effective use of English. How can the 
home help to attain this objective? Why are 
both a vocation and an avocation desirable? 
Pages 64-65. 

12. Of what advantage is technical train- 
ing? Show why the problem of industrial 
adjustment makes the cooperation of the 
home and school imperative. Pages 68-69. 

13. Suggest ways in which the parent- 
teacher association can help to improve and 
make more practical the work of the school. 
How are parents aided by a knowledge of 
the several types of schools and their special 
objectives ? 


Project on Chapter 11]—Make further 
study of the type of school that most in- 
terests you through reading and school visi- 
tation. (Note book list on pages 70-71.) 


Questions on Chapter [V—“Contribu- 
tion of the Community to Education,” by 
Joseph Lee, President, Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 


1. Playgrounds minister to spiritual as 
well as to physical needs. How? “The body 
is the product of the spirit much more than 
the spirit of the body.” Explain. Page 72. 

2. Discuss location, equipment and leader- 
ship of playgrounds. Pages 73-75. 

3. What is the educational value of camp- 
ing? Of gardens? Of libraries and mu- 
seums? Pages 75-76. 
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+. Discuss the recreational néeds of the 
country child versus the city child. What 
improvements are suggested? Pages 77-80. 

5. “The strongest influence in life be- 
sides heredity is social expectation.” What 
does this mean? Pages 81-82. 

6. Who sets the community standards? 
How can the parent-teacher association in- 
fluence the community life? Pages 82-84. 

7. How do social gatherings, art, drama, 
music and pageantry contribute to commu- 
nity uplift? Pages 85-87. 

8. What suggestion for a better commu- 
nity comes from Athens and ancient Greece ? 
Pages 87-88. State the several ways in which 
the community contributes to the education 
of the child. 


Project on Chapter [V—Study in detail 
some activity mentioned in question 7 and 
initiate some activity for the good of your 
community. (Write the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America for help- 
ful literature.) 


Questions on Chapter V—‘“Contribu- 
tion of Religion to Education,” by Dr. 
Luther A. Weigle, Dean of Divinity School, 


Yale University. 


1. Study the definitions of religion given 
on pages 90 and 91. 

2. Suggest two results of religious free- 
dom in America. Pages 93-94. 

3. As a result of religious freedom our 
education has become secularized. What 
added responsibility does this place on the 
church? Pages 95-98. 

4. Do religion and education naturally 
supplement each other? Illustrate. How do 
children acquire their religious concepts? 
Pages 99-100. 

5. Suggest three sources of impressions 
that shape the child’s religion. What can 
the school do in the matter? Pages 102-105. 

6. What should we expect from churches 
and from parents in the way of religious edu- 


cation? How can the parent-teacher associa- 
tion help? Pages 106-109. 


Project on Chapter V—Inform yourself 
on the matter of religious education in either 
school or church and take some interest in it. 
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Epirep By BLANCHE ARTER BUHLIG 
372 Normal Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


WHAT was the outstanding accomplishment in your association during 1929-30? 
HOW was it accomplished? Write to the editor of this department and tell all about 


it, please. 


Arkansas Reports Noteworthy 
Progress 


A February letter from the state chairman of 
publicity of Arkansas reports some of the state 
activities: 

1. The edition and publication of a monthly 
Parent-Teacher Bulletin started in January. 

2. On February 17, programs relative to the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
and its Founders were broadcast from four 
radio stations in Arkansas. 

3. Last year Dr. Harding, of the Extension 
Department of the State University, included in 
the correspondence courses of the university 
two courses on “The Whole Child’—one for in- 
dividual members and one for groups. Thirty- 
five groups enrolled during the year, the largest 
enrollment, according to Dr. Harding, in any 
course offered by the university. In addition to 
this enrollment with the university, several 
groups are studying lessons outlined in CHILD 
WELFAzE. Several more are taking lessons un- 
der the direction of the Home Economics teacher 
in the community. 

In a rural school in Faulkner County twenty- 
five women received certificates for a Home 
Economics course and were so enthusiastic over 
their study that they went from that to schools 
of instruction on Parent-Teacher work and then 
to a class in child training, under capable in- 
structors. 

4. Little Rock Council, in cooperation with 
the state chairman of Home Education, planned 
and financed lectures on Child Psychology by a 
university professor, or professors, during the 
winter. Nearly four hundred attended these lec- 
tures as regular students. The lectures are open 
to all who wish to attend. 

5. Last year the state was divided into dis- 
tricts and district directors were picked with 
care. There are ten districts in the state, of 
which six are now supplied with directors. One 
district had a spring conference; two others are 
planning them. Since April, 1929, nearly 150 
new associations have become Congress units 
and eight county councils have been formed. 
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In Faulkner County, where one year ago there 
were only six local units, there are new twenty- 
two wide-awake associations. At the first dis- 
trict meeting, in southwestern Arkansas, as 
many attended the district meeting as attended 
our first state convention five years ago. 

6. Four papers in the state carry regular 
Parent-Teacher columns every Sunday, besides 
feature stories every week. 

7. We have been invited to have a share in 
the Better Homes Week. In one of our cities, the 
associations are planning a demonstration of 
homes carrying out the topics in the program 
for this year on Worthy Home Membership. 
One home will be mentally stimulating, another 
artistically satisfying, another mechanically con- 
venient, etc—For further information write 
Mrs. D. W. WoopuHouseE, 219 Glover Building, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


A Church Pre-School Circle, 


Missourt 


South Street Christian Church, Springfield, 
Missouri, has a pre-school circle whose mem- 
bers belong to the city parent-teacher association. 
“This is the only church organization in Mis- 
souri that has ever been awarded a certificate 
for the standard of excellence,” writes the presi- 
dent of the circle. 

A toy orchestra was organized by the super- 
intendent of the Cradle Roll when some of the 
orchestra members were three and four years 
old. 

The children meet to practice every Saturday 
morning. They play at church affairs, using 
drums, cymbals, sandblocks, triangles, rhythm- 
sticks, bells, tambourines, and sand cans. 

“Outstanding work has been done among the 
mothers and young children,” reports the presi- 
dent—Mrs. S. B. HOEFGERE, 717 News Street, 
Springfield, Missouri. 


Texas Reports 


The parent-teacher associations of Robstown, 
Texas, united in starting a library for the 
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Phyllis Wheatley School, a school for colored 
children. Over 100 books and money to buy ref- 
erence books were presented to the Wheatley 
School and parent-teacher association by the 
other associations of the town. 

The children were most enthusiastic about 
the gift, and plan adding books from time to 
time. The colored association assured the donors 
they will see that the books are properly used. 

An editorial in the Robstown Record says, 
“The Parent-Teacher Associations are to be 
commended for the work they have done in pro- 
viding a library for the negro school in Robs- 
town. They have planted seed that will be 
reaped in the form of better citizenship through- 
out the years that are to come. They have bene- 
fited the negroes in Robstown a great deal more 
effectively and permanently than they could 
have done by a negative procedure expressed 
only after the fashion of ordering that they 
shall not do certain things. . . . A good library 
properly used furnishes the right kind of train- 
ing.’—From Mrs. S. M. Purce.i, Robstown, 
Texas. 


Failure Elimination Committee, 
Washington 


Thirteen states have inquired about the work 
of the Failure-Elimination Committee of the 
Washington Congress which was reported in 
the December, 1929, issue of this department. 

Parents throughout the state of Washington 
have sought and received valuable advice and 
help through this committee. Diet lists giving 
information concerning proper nutrition, and a 
habit formula for different ages, pre-school and 
first grade, grade and high school have been 
prepared. Many associations have mimeographed 
these outlines for local work. Much lasting bene- 
fit has been derived from the information on 
food with its relation to growth, to eyes, and to 
general development. 

A demonstration was conducted by this state 
committee at the Washington convention early 
in May this year. The five stages in the process 
of learning to read were shown.—Mkrs. G. E. 
McKercHER, 8803 15th Street, N. E., Seattle, 
Washington. See also CHILD WELFARE, March, 
1929, page 379. 


Illinois Reports 


Garfield P. T. A., Moline, in its desire for 
“an informed membership,” placed state and 
National Congress literature in a small rest 
room in the schoolhouse where members may go 
at any time. Copies of CHILD WELFARE, the 
National Hand Book, the Illinois Bulletin, the 
Illinois Yearbook, the Publicity Primer, Mason's 
Parents and Teachers, pamphlets and leaflets 
are kept here as a beginning for a P. T. A. 
library. 

Stillman Valley inaugurated a Home Reading 
Contest Course for parents. A list of books and 
pamphlets was chosen and credits were given as 
follows: Fifteen points for The Child, His 
Nature and His Needs; five points each for all 
other books; two points each for pamphlets and 
bulletins. 
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Reading matter was gathered from the local 
library, from private libraries, and from state 
and national departments of education. A room 
in the grade school building was used as the 
distribution center. On Library Day, Tuesday 
of each week, pupils call for the books desired 
by their parents. Each week the pupils report to 
their teachers the listed material their parents 
have read. The room having the largest percent- 
age of parents’ reading displayed upon its wall a 
banner inscribed, “P. T. A. Home Reading 
Contest.” 

In the three rooms, primary, intermediate, and 
grammar grades, forty families are represented 
and twenty-two parents are entered in the con- 
test. For further information write to Miss Etta 
Manning, Stillman Valley, Ill. 

Decatur High P. T. A. gave parents of the 
student body a vivid demonstration of the high 
school of today on its annual Visitors’ Night 
last December. Parents assumed the réles of 
their children for one evening and attended the 
classes at the Decatur High School which their 
boys and girls attend. 

The evening opened with an “assembly” in 
the school auditorium addressed by the high- 
school principal. Next, the parents followed the 
schedules of their children’s programs, attending 
classes for fifteen minute periods. This gave the 
teachers and parents an opportunity to become 
acquainted and to talk ever the problems of the 
students. 

If any of the “néw” pupils got lost, girls 
stationed about the corridors directed them to 
their proper classrooms. In the laboratory 
classes students performed experiments and gave 
parents practical demonstrations. When the 
period corresponding to the daily lunch hour 
arrived the parents were conducted to the school 
cafeteria and lunch was served. For further 
information write to Mrs. E. L. Stoutenborough, 
155 N. Taylor Avenue, Decatur, Ill. 


Nebraska Reports 


The Nebraska Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is establishing a state office and 
employing a secretary. 

The Nebraska CHILD WELFARE chairman uses 
the Nebraska Parent-Teacher to interest mem- 
bers in the national magazine by giving them 
a peep into the next issue of the magazine, and 
by a list of the titles of the articles. 

Adams School P. T. A., Omaha, has an all- 
day Welfare Kensington every two weeks. 
Members having portable electric sewing ma- 
chines bring them. A committee places buttons 
and patches on garments needing repair. The 
garment to be made over is cut out and ready 
to sew. Each guest brings sandwiches, and the 
hostess furnishes soup, or other hot food, and 
coffee. 

Beals School P. T. A., Omaha, is equipping 
its stage with a cyclorama. It also sponsors a 
series of educational pictures given every two 
weeks for the children at school. 

Field Club School P. T. A., Omaha, is planning 
with the children to buy a radio. The children 
collect and sell paper to add to the fund.— 
Nebraska Parent-Teacher. 
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California, Bakers field 


The Indian School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of Bakersfield, California, organized in 
January, 1928, continues serving the school. 
Owing to the fact that the members speak the 
Spanish language almost exclusively, it is some- 
what difficult to arrange regular programs. 

At the December meeting the children gave 
a program of recitations and songs which the 
parents and children both enjoyed. Indian 





Indian School Parent-Teacher Association. 
Mrs. Anna B. Knowles, Teacher 


dances and songs in the Indian language are 
frequently used on the programs. 

The members enjoy sewing quilts and making 
rugs, with a little basketry now and then. There 
is often a shortage of pieces for quilts and rags 
for rug making. The members are glad to re- 
ceive material for this work. 

The members of this Bakersfield, California, 
Indian School Association were much interested 
to hear there was a similar organization in 
North Dakota and hope a correspondence be- 
tween the two may be arranged.—Address, Mrs. 
ANNA B. KNow es, Box 872, Bakersfield, Calif. 


South Carolina Reports 


The Simons School P. T. A. of Charleston 
and the Crafts P. T. A. sponsored a series of 
lectures on Mental Hygiene during January 
and February. 

1. Are We Hindering or Helping Our Chil- 
dren? Put emphasis on the value of parental 
knowledge of changing educational methods and 
living conditions in order to help children be- 
come well adjusted adults. 

2. Points on Child Behavior dealt with some 
common behavior problems, such as disobedience, 
lying, stealing, and temper tantrums. Reasons for 
this behavior and suggestions for preventive 
methods were given. 

3. Living With Our Children dealt with the 
mental hygiene of family life, a discussion of the 
formation of habits of action and outlook, and 
a consideration of the emotional needs and 
adjustments of parents. 

4. Looking Out, a contrast of five or six of 
the most common attitudes of mind that are met 
with in ordinary life, showed wherein each may 
produce constructive or destructive results in 
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the life of the individual child. For further 
information write to Mrs. Otis Arrowsmith, 
Kingstree, S. C. 


Florida Reports 


SUPERVISED LUNCH PERIODS AT ST. PETERSBURG 

Allow your mind to wander to a school build- 
ing at the noon hour. The bell rings, children 
carrying lunches issue forth at all doors. Racing, 
tagging each other, they rush about the school 
grounds, eating lunch as they go pell-mell. Lunch 
papers fly everywhere, half-eaten sandwiches and 
fruit refuse litter the yard, lunches are snatched 
away or knocked in the dirt. Dirty hands cram 
the lunch into dirty little mouths at appalling 
speed; half-chewed, the food is swallowed, and 
each child darts off on a fierce game of tag. 
Strenuous plays keeps up for a half hour, when 
the bell rings again. Then the youngsters leave 
the littered yard to return to the school work. 


To overcome this deplorable practice, the 
Clearview Avenue School of St. Petersburg, 
Florida, has evolved the following plan: At 


11.30 the Good Health lesson is fitted into the 
daily program. Nutrition is being stressed 
throughout the school. In the first grade today 
you would hear Joyce telling the story of the 
“Wee Wee Man who had a Great Huge Cow.” 
In the sixth grade you would hear a very enthu- 
siastic, not very learned discussion upon the 
“Food Content of Milk.” The health lesson is 
followed at 11.50 by five minutes of setting-up 
exercises in the upper grades, and a health dance 
or game in the lower grades with all windows 
open. At 11.55 all classes march to the lavatories, 
go to the toilet, wash hands thoroughly, arrange 
hair and clothing, and return to the classroom. 

Certain children have been selected as house- 
keepcrs for the week. The housekeepers have 
covered luncheon tables and the table is set with 
paper plates, but with real napkins in individuai 
folders. A bowl of flowers grace the center of 
the table. Each child passes to the table, arranges 
his lunch attractively upon his plate, and pours 
milk into his glass, then stands behind his chair. 
The teacher acts as mother or hostess. When 
she sees that all are ready she indicates that it is 
time to be seated. A boy steps behind each girl's 
chair, pulls it out for her, and helps her to be 
seated. Napkins are unfolded and the luncheon 
proceeds as at a social function. No corrections 
or instructions are made at this time. The aim 
is to establish social grace and pleasant conver- 
sation. If the teacher notices any errors, she 
makes mental notes and that error is corrected 
during the Habit Drill period before lunch the 
following day. All remain seated until all have 
finished and until the hostess rises and leads the 
way back to the seats. The housekeepers clear 
the table, and the children rest in their seats 
while the teacher reads a thrilling story to them 
—not a health story, but a good-time story. After 
that the regular afternoon work is begun. There 
is supervised play and athletic training during 
the last period of the day. 

By the use of this practice in the social graces 
immediately following a good health lesson, we 
hope to accomplish: 

1. Eating under quiet, pleasant conditions. 

2. Slow eating with proper mastication. 
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3. Perfect table manners. 

4, Conversation and social ease. 

5. Proper lunches attractively served. 

6. Rest after eating. 

The errors noted and so far corrected are 
listed on posters. 

The good health lessons immediately preceding 
this lunch period correlate to teach: 

1. Body building, body strengthening, and 

body regulating foods. 
The best food value for the least money. 

3. Well balanced meals. 

4. Milk, the vital food for childhood. 

Our lunch cloths and napkins are of unbleached 
muslin, furnished by the P. T. A., and made 
during the industrial art period by the pupils. 

Our little beginners are most enthusiastic about 
our “Play House Lunches,” as they call them. 
These tiny tots sat in a circle each fringing the 
border of his napkin, while teacher and a sixth- 
grade pupil fringed the edges of the cloth. There 
is no sweeter sight than to watch two of these 
fat cherubs, very important in tiny gingham 
aprons, acting the part of bustling housekeepers, 
and setting the table for their very large family. 
—Marie E. Goodwin, President, Clearview 
Avenue P. T. A., St. Petersburg, Florida. 





A Place of His Own 

(Continued from page 539) 
that his trousers have pockets now. Why 
does he feel the added importance and in- 
creased manliness that pockets bring? 
Simply because they mean that he has a 
place of his own now where he can keep 
his treasures safe from the molesting hand 
of any outsider. Think how a mother is 
bruising and breaking the root fibres of his 
being when she ruthlessly thrusts her hand 
into this personally sacred spot and scorn- 
fully drags out her son’s treasures of string, 
nails, marbles and other valued possessions, 
and frequently adds a scolding for his hav- 
ing put his private possessions in his most 
private pocket! Where else could he have 
put them more appropriately ? 

Later on, if possible, each child should 
have his own room where he and his soul 
can commune together undisturbed by out- 
side influences. I know this is often diffi- 
cult, sometimes utterly impossible under 
present conditions, but I firmly believe that 
when we rightly understand the psycho- 
logical laws of spiritual growth we shall 
strive as hard to secure for our children a 
place where they can be alone, as most in- 
telligent people now strive to give to them 
wholesome food. Mothers will, if need be, 
sacrifice delicate curtains and expensive rugs 
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that they may have more space in the home 
where the child can follow his own mood 
for real freedom. 

By not allowing one child to intrude 
upon or interrupt another when the latter 
indicates that he wants to be left alone, 
every mother can give to her children these 
invisible walls, by means of which each may 
for a time shut himself in. Of course, there 
lies the danger of developing selfishness in- 
stead of self-communing, just as one may 
be too exclusive and self-absorbed in home 
life. There is another side of a child’s na- 
ture which has to be developed -into joyful 
participation in the affairs of others. But 
just now we are pleading for the needed 
privacy and solitude which is so necessary 
for any true, strong and self-reliant growth. 





Professor John Dewey, of Columbia 
University, a distinguished member of the 
American Federation of Teachers, said, in 
addressing his fellow members: “You can 
have training without mental freedom, but 
you cannot have education. Education is an 
awakening and a movement of the mind. 
To take hold actively of any matters with 
which it comes in contact, and to be able 
to deal with them in a free, honest and 
straightforward manner, is the condition 
under which the mind develops.” 





On Vacations 


| TAKE along this unique health sham- 

poo. It lathers and rinses in hard 
water, washes out salty water, benefits the 
hair and scalp; no bottle to leak or break! 


Derbae 


Unique Health Sham 
_ Medically approved ten 
20 shampoos for 25¢ at drug stores, or write 
CEREAL SOAPS CO., Inc., 
| Dept. W-16 334 E. 27th St., N. Y. 


| 
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FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 
514-520 LUDLOW STREET 
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CONFERENCES OF INTEREST TO MEMBERS OF 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


June 6-14—National Conference of Social Work and Associate 
Groups, Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts. For information 
apply to Howard R. Knight, General Secretary, 277 East Long 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

June 15-18—Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers will 
be represented on the program. 

June 16-21—Sixth Health Education Conference of the American 
Child Health Association, Hotel Cedarshore, Sayville, Long Is- 
land. Address letters of inquiry to Miss Ethel Perrin, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

June 23-28—The Fifty-Second Annual Conference of the American 
Library Association, Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, California. 

June 28-July 4—Annual Meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Columbus, Ohio. Secretary, J. W. Crabtree, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

August 4-8—International Congress on Family Education, Liege, 
Belgium. For details address Dr. Paul de Vuyst, Director for 
Belgium in the International Federation of Home and School, 
22 Avenue de 1’Yser, Brussels. 

The Second Annual Summer Institute of the Progressive Education 
Association will be held at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New 
York, for six weeks in the summer of 1930. Write to Progressive 
Education Association, 10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 
for details. 





























The 1930 Gold Star Honor Branches 











STARS STARS 
BRANCH EARNED BRANCH EARNED 
| MINNESOTA 6 MISSISSIPPI 4 
| ARIZONA 5 NORTH CAROLINA 4 
| ARKANSAS 5 RHODE ISLAND 4 
‘DAHO ’ VERMONT 4 | 
iad : COLORADO 3 | 
PENNSYLVANIA 5 pe URC . | 
CALIFORNIA 4 hens gt caren - | 
DIST. OF COL. 4 SOUTH DAKOTA 3 
| KANSAS 4 WEST VIRGINIA 3 
| MICHIGAN 4 WYOMING 3 
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A Code of Ethics for Parent- 
Teacher Associations 


By H. C. Pryor 
Director College Training High School, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kan. 


EALIZING that our highest duty is to 
Ro on to our children the best social 

heritage that we can provide, we, the 
patrons of the American public school, do in- 
dorse and promise to practice this code of 
ethics in our relationships with the school. 

1. We will keep informed as to the needs 
of our school and will maintain a sympathetic 
attitude toward it. 

2. We will ungrudgingly support our 
school to the fullest extent consistent with 
the financial ability of our community. 

3. We will serve it faithfully, whenever 
chosen to act in an official capacity. 

4. We will endeavor to select competent 
members for our Board of Education. 

5. Realizing the importance of each step 
in education, we will insist that equally well 
qualified teachers be employed for all grades 
and that no grade be neglected or discrim- 
inated against. 

6. In order that the interests of the chil- 
dren may be most effectively promoted, we 
will support and cooperate with the teaching 
staff and the Board of Education to the full- 
est possible extent. If we sincerely believe 
them to be in the wrong, we will be frank 
and open in our criticism. We will be equally 
ready to change our opinions and to make 
amends for any injustice done. 

7. As individuals we will expect nothing 
for our children or ourselves contrary to the 
interests of the entire school. 

8. We will make no hurried criticisms, but 
will act only on the basis of accurate and first- 
hand information and after sober judgment. 

9. Realizing the harm done to children 
through unwise and indiscreet criticism, we 
will discourage any faultfinding on their 
part and will ourselves refrain from adverse 
criticism of teachers or of the school in their 
presence. 
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10. We will see that the best living condi- 
tions which the community affords are avail- 
able to all teachers at a reasonable price. 

11. To promote mutual understanding 
and to make teachers comfortable and happy, 
we will take them into our home and com- 
munity life. 

12. We will frequently avail ourselves of 
the opportunity to visit the school and get 
first-hand information regarding the equip- 
ment, the teaching, and school activities of 
the children. 

13. We will accept our share of the re- 
sponsibility of the home and school as part- 
ners in the rearing of children to manhood 
and womanhood. 

14. We will cooperate with the school in 
developing and protecting the health and 
character of our children and in training 
them for citizenship and better parenthood. 

15. We will provide wholesome recrea- 
tion for our own children and will cooperate 
in providing equal opportunities for those 
who are less fortunate. 

16. We will provide home conditions 
favorable for study. 

17. We will encourage a sympathetic and 
constructive attitude toward the school and 
its activities, 

18. We will always look upon the school 
as the foundation of our national life, the 
guardian of the best in our social structure, 
and the cradle of permanent reform. 

19. We will study and support worthy 
State and National child-welfare legislation. 

20. We will subscribe to, or at least read, 
periodicals and books relating to the educa- 
tion and nurture of the child. 

21. We will express our attitude in 
a practical way, through membership and 
active service in the Parent-Teacher 
Association. 
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Why Join the State and 
National? 


By Marrua S$. Mason 


66 HY JOIN THE STATE AND NATIONAL?” is a 
W question often heard. It comes from in- 
dependent groups seeking information 
and sometimes from those in membership when 
they are failing to keep step with parent-teacher 
progress. There are many answers to this ques- 
tion but in the main we join for courage, safety, 
ease, quick results, and economy. 


Courage.—It is inspiring to have even a small 
share in a great national movement which is 
playing an important part in modern education. 
No local association can come into its own until 
it has experienced the exhilaration which comes 
from joining twenty thousand other similar asso- 
ciations in the child welfare drama of the 
twentieth century. 

There is courage in the thought that if we unite 
with a million and a half other parents and 
teachers in wanting and in working for good 
things for the children of our homes, our com- 
munities, our state, and our nation, we are likely 
to get them. Without courage we can do little to 
set in motion a great wave of right thinking about 
children and their education. When great legions 
pledge themselves to a nation-wide campaign, 
there is no thought of going on alone, but always 
with others of stout heart and clear brain. 


Safety—The mortality curve on the local 
parent-teacher chart indicates that going alone— 
either in or out of Congress membership—is un- 
safe. Several years ago eight associations were 
started in a large and prosperous town. The six 
which decided they would try it alone have faded 
away. The two in membership with the state 
and national associations are alive and pro- 
gressing. 

Safety from provincialism of thought and ac- 
tion is assured when contacts with broad state 
and national ideals are kept clearly in the fore- 
ground. And be it remembered that provincialism 
is not confined to the smaller towns. It is 
rampant everywhere. The association, for in- 
stance, which cares little about the health of 
children outside of its own community,, needs to 
get into the Summer Round-Up to appreciate the 
good which will come to its own children—as 
well as to others—when all over the country 
people are working for boys and girls who shall 
be 100 per cent perfect when they enter school. 
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Ease.—The old pioneer Congress days are over 
—the days when the path was being made. Now 
the blazed trail has developed into a road with 
sign posts and arrows, and for the open highway 
we thank three generations of consecrated, loyal 
leaders and followers. At present a local group 
may easily learn the best methods of forming 
and carrying on an association, and receive 
direction in studying and meeting its problems. 
Through state and national chairmen and its 
cooperating organizations the Congress taps all 
the most important child welfare sources in the 
country. Even the humblest. individual member 
may easily receive help through this carefully 
planned organization. 


Quick Results—Experience is a slow teacher. 
In these rapid transit times no one can afford to 
disregard the experience of others if he wishes 
to get quick results. He will use the organiza- 
tion and the information already at hand and 
waste no time “muddling through.” The Con- 
gress net only introduces its members to the best 
roads, but starts them moving in the direction to 
which the sign board points. 


Economy.—Can it be worth from ten to twenty- 
five cents, a year, per member, to help in forming 
a nation-wide combine to protect and educate 
children? Almost every family spends from ten to 
twenty-five cents a day for that which is either 
harmful or useless. Movies, candy, tobacco, 
cosmetics, fur coats, and automobiles will stand 
at the top of the budget, and child welfare at 
the bottom, until we can get some clear thinking 
about real economy, and until we can sense the 
needs of the future as vividly as our present de- 
sire for luxury and amusement. 

Until very recently the United States was the 
only country to have a great national organiza- 
tion of parents and teachers. And in no country 
is the average citizen showing so much progress 
in studying and meeting the needs of children as 
in the United States. Isn’t it worth while to sup- 
port an organization which has stimulated much 
of this interest, both here and abroad? 

The parent-teacher association which is not a 
member of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is like a man in the dark without a 
lantern. He knows where he is, but. nobody else 
does. And he can’t see ahead. 
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The Soviet Union requested copies of 
CHILD WELFARE to be displayed in con- 
nection with an exhibition of children’s books 
and creative work of children of pre-school 
age, as well as school age, which was held 
recently in Moscow. 





CHILD WELFARE was included in an 
educational exhibit featured at the Farm 
Women’s Annual Home Economics Achieve- 
ment Day sponsored by the Department of 
Agriculture and Home Economics of the 
State of Michigan. 


The official organ was also displayed in 
the exhibit in connection with the North At- 
lantic Sectional Meetings of the American 
Association of University Women, in 


Rochester, New York. 


The Home Department of the Nebraska 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is promoting 
Cuitp WELFARE in that state because it 
contains such splendid study-group helps. 


Copies of CHILD WELFARE were dis- 
tributed at the Provincial Tea given in 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada, under the 
auspices of the Canadian Federation of 
Home and School. 


CHILD WELFARE was exhibited at the In- 
stitute of Child Health and Development 
held recently at Orono, Maine. 


Copies of CH1LD WELFARE were received 
for exhibit and for distribution in connection 
with the ten Institutes for Child Guidance 


sponsored by Cornell University in the state 
of New York. 
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COMING 


JULY-AUGUST 
Oo 


SUMMER HAZARDS 


Florence Nelson 


THe Boy-Buttt House 
J. R. Mitchell 


A Parent-TEACHER Stupy Pro- 
GRAM, BASED ON PARENTS AND 
TeacHers, Part Il 


Edgar G. Weller 


Oo 


The July-August number will 
carry informal reports of the addresses, 
classes, conferences, and social events 
of the National Convention at Denver, 


May 17-23. 











THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF CHILDHOOD 


By Edgar James Swift, Author of 
‘oe  sprageric the Day’s Work.”’ 
The work of an eminent psychologist, 


this book is an important survey of 
child psychology, embodying all the 
latest scientific theories regarding 
mental growth and child training from 
infancy through adolescence. $3.00 


CHILD ADJUSTMENT 
By Annie Dolman ~—T How 


a child’s home environment, his food, 
exercise and habits, his amusements and 
companionships may be adopted to his 
needs as determined Cyhis physical,men- 
tal and emotional development. $3.00 


At all Booksellers, or from 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
Publishers, 35 West 32nd Street - - New York 
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331 Sonna Bildg., 
Detweiler, 815 N. Lake St., 


Tampa 


Oklahoma: Mrs. 
Building, Honolulu 


North Carolina: a 
North Dakota: Mrs. J. W. Snyder, 205 14th St., South Fargo 
Ohio: Mrs. Hamilton Shaffer, 37 Gerlaugh Ave., 

Charles D. Joh 

Oregon: Mrs. William T. Brice, 4636 4 © Ave., 


“Raymond Binford, Guilford College 


Dayton 
29th St., Tulsa 
S. E. Portland 


nson 221 EK. 


Boise Pennsylvania: Mrs: William Brice, Jr., Bedfor 
Aurora Rhode Island: Mrs. Albert N. Murdock, 157 Orchard St., Auburn 
South Bend South Carolina: Mrs. Otis Arrowsr&ith, Kingstree 
Sioux City South Dakota: Mrs. Alvin Waggoner, Philip 


Arkansas City 


Utah: 
Bath 
Virginia: Mrs. 
Washington: Mrs 


West Virgina: Mires 

403, 248 Boylston St., Boston 
Lansing Wisconsin : f 
Duluth Wyoming: Mrs. J. 


Minnesota: Mrs. A. A. Mendenhall, 2328 Jefferson St., 


Tennessee: Mrs. John 
Texas: Mrs Noyes Darling Smith, 807 West 2ist Street, Austin 
Mrs, William Reid, 1150 
Vermont: Mrs, Julius A. Wilcox, mg 
Ce ee Rowbotham 


Mrs. W. J. Hubbard, 49 E. Wells Street, 
H. Jacobucci, 


T. Fisher, Route 5, Box 102, Buntyn 


Harvard Ave., Salt Lake City 


Alta 
Irvine, 2465 Nob sit Avenue, Seattle 
‘Donald Clarke, 
641 Piedmont Road, Huntington 
Milwaukee 
Green River 


NATIONAL OFFICE: 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Executive Secretary, Mrs. 


568 


Arthur C. 
Field Secretaries, 


Watkins 


Mrs. €. E. Roe and Mrs, C. E. 


Extension Secretary, 


Miss Frances 8. Hays 


June, 1930 
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